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It is with considerable diffidence that the Writer 
of these Poems, offers to the public a volume so 
very insignificant, bearing withal a title, little 
acceptable to those who cherish only exotics and 
carefully trained creepers. 

The risk which attends publishing prevents her 
venturing on a larger edition; and the conscious- 
ness of much that is imperfect, much that is 
unartistic, justifies the tide. 

Only lately has she learned to look upon Poetry 
as an Art. She humbly trusts, however, that 
these little Poems are dictated by a true gift; 
and she sends them forth in the hope that they 
may be well received, and that future productions 
may bear the stamp of a higher Culture, and, what 
is far better, of a fiiller Consecration. Though 
these flowers of her twining have not the loveliness 
and perfection of the Conservatory, she hopes 
there may be recognised in them something of the 



hardiness of the Heath; something of the freedom 
of those wild moors where her soul first felt the 
power of the Beautiful; first saw in the Creative 
Deity a God of Love, who in making earth His 
footstool, beautifiilly encircles it with the hem of 
His glorious Garment. 

Criticism cannot here be deprecated under the 
plea of extreme youth, though this is indeed the 
work of a young and immature mind. Though tlie 
writer would not wish to be spared the salutary 
pain of faithfiil and kindly intentioned strictures, 
to those who while recognising Promise, would too 
roughly handle, and too closely analyse, she would 
simply say, " Crush not the Bud if ye would have 
the Flower." 

J. S. C. I. 
Nantuiich, 
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OH ! who'd affect in idle scorn 
To spurn the fairy dower. 
That Earth has for her poorest bom 
The modest, sweet, wild flower f 

Does it not happy times bring back. 
When garden-flowers forbidden. 

We grieved not ; but on sunny track, 
The wildings sought unchidden ? 

We sought them on the moorland free. 
And 'neath the stunted heather. 

We found them growing cosily. 
Untamed by wintry weather. 

We scrambled up the wooded height 
Thro' "brambly wildernesses;" 

Nor oared to dasp those treasures bright, 
For bruises or torn dresses. 

We bore them to the lowly bed 
Where lay the Child of Sorrow ; 

And said to soothe the aching head, 
" Well bring you more to-morrow." 

We wreathed oiur little playmate belle, 
And called her " Queen of Fairies ; " 

No little dame could look more "swell/ 
In Fashion's late vagaries. 



We twin'd them thro' our own light curls, 
And walked like " peacocks haughty ; " 

The vanity of jewelled girls 
Was not more we$k and naughty. 

Then let them grow by cottage wall, 

And in the thymy hedges ; 
And flourish near the waterfall. 

Amid the rustling sedges. 

'' But here a wilding plant doth shoot 

In Poesy's trim bower ! " — 
"Ah 1 Be not angry ! Spare the root. 

Whence may spring a fairer flower." 




CLAUDE: OR, THE PATRON*S REQUEST. 

FOUNDED ON PACT. 

It may be asked, "What of this is Fiction, and what is 
Fact ? " Not to anticipate — ^The Promise, the Fulfilment, and 
the Consequence are Facts ; and the Writer having had them 
related to her when a child, has lent her own Imagination 
to complete a story, which shall interest other children as they 
gather round the cheerful Christmas Lamp. 



^OU speak to me of Gretry. I, of Claude, 
Will tell you, tho' he made no name : perchance 
^ It was God's will to still him, so to keep 
The Song and Singer sacred to Himself! 
Here, when he sang thro' the Cathedral aisles, 
Men listened, wept, and prayed, thrill'd to the soul, 
lake children who repress not what they feeL 
And some there are could not forget his &ce, 
In its upliftedness and rapturousness. 
But bore the memory of it to the grave : 
It may be that they know that face again. 
In the fair land where dwells immortal youth, 
And too the voice, where pours immortal song 
Unfiedteifing, unrepressed before the King. 
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The tale I tell was told me when a child^ 
And so mj memory only holds the facts -/ 
I have no date$ or names to prove its truth. 
Nor know I any record to assist. 
The world, unthinking, goes upon its way, 
Pauses sometimes to carve a noble name : 
Claude and his Patron are alike forgot. 

Well then. It was on such a night as this, 

Bainy and dismal, that a bishop walked 

Down an old street in Durham. Twas the street 

Where then lived all the aristocracy. 

Old Elvet j but they choose the Bailey now. 

And as he walk'd, having a comic turn, 

He smil'd at the discomfort of a few 

Hurrying home, and grumbling at the rain, 

And grumbling at the mud, and at themselves. 

As those do most who have the smallest need. 

Until his eye rested upon a boy 

Who clasped the outer railings of the house 

To which himself was hastening — Pitying, 

A child, who cared to linger such a night, 

He waited ere he rang, and unobserved 

Looked at him closely. Seeing it was not 

For homelessness or dearth the youngster stood 

With intense, quivering face, that yeam'd and 

strain'd 
To catch each note of a sweet, German air. 
Sung by a young, vibrating voice within, • 



To the low, sobbing music of a haq). 

'* Why stay you here ? " He curious ask'd, 

•* Do you not feel the rain, Enthusiast ] 

Now go home to your mother and your tasks, 

Or if on errand sent, do not delay. 

Do you not hear me 1 (pulling at the bell,) 

Come, tell me, Boy, the charm that holds you here.' 

" O Sir, the music is so sweet," and quick 

He moved away, as if ashamed to know 

His young enthusiasm had been marked. 

The bishop entered, and the harp was hushed, 

The lady's hand lay listless on the strings. 

And the young singer ceas*d her tuneful notes. 

" Your lordship here on foot, on such a night ! " 

" Yes, madam, I have been among my poor. 

Seeing the sick and orphan, and I thought 

For my refreshing I would turn in here. 

And beg a song to soothe my languid mind. 

I never stand on etiquette with you. 

Come, little lady Lily, to my knee ; 

You do not know your power, but just now 

I saw a little wight outside the rails 

Stand motionless, lost to all sounds but one ; 

And ah his face ! it told me such a tale, 

I*m sorry that I let him go, but pray 

That Heaven may let me see him soon again." 

The lady Lily blush'd, and from his knee 

Slid silently, and at her mother's side 

Warbled the song she knew he lov'd the best 



The lady Lily was but ten years old ; 

The only child of a poor Scottish peer, 

Who died involv'd while she was yet a babe, 

She had more rank than wealth, more blood than 

dower — 
Mor^ mind, perhaps, than either — and the name 
Baptismal, and the title well became 
A child at once so queenly and so pure. 
E'en for that age her figure was so small, 
So sylphlike, tho' arrayed in deepest black. 
That looking on her you might think you saw 
A fidry rob'd in mourning for its queen. 
Timid, yet confident, she stood and sang 
While the feint blush rose on her cheek grew warm, 
Because the bishop heard her ; and her eyes, 
Her large mild eyes, retir'd behind their lids 
Thro' very fear of meeting his kind gaze. 
A high, white forehead had she, and her hair 
So smooth and dark was parted, and then tied 
With classic plainness in a knot behind. 
So grave a style became her character. 
Simple and childlike ; serious withal. 
So calm and undemonstrative, I might 
Compare her to that little icy plant. 
That in its gentle fix)sting seems the type 
Of maiden purity. And should you ask 
What such a child might be in coming years ? 
Unto what mellowness should grow the peach 1 
The mother's beauty might the answer give, 



For lovely in her prime was lady Grey. 
Cheerful she was, as the bereav'd should be 
Who mourn in hope : yet from the busy world 
She kept retir'd since her dear lord died ; 
Her only care the culture of her child. 
So she was all to Lily that the tree 
Is to the blossom : all the gardener's hand 
Is to the vine in its sweet, careless growth. 

The song was ended and the bishop rose 

As if a thought had struck him : for he drew 

The blind aside with caution. 

"Ah," he said, 
" There like a £a^inated thing he stands, 
'Tis well the rain has ceas'd." 

The lady rang. 
And to her servant said, " A little boy 
Stands outside in the cold bring him to me : 
Persuade him should he seem too diffident." 
She was obeyed, and a reluctant boy 
Was shewn into the room ; but when his eye 
Rested on lady Lily such a flush , 
Glowed on his cheek, and such an earnestness 
Bum'd in his fine, dark eye, it was as if 
He recognised in her, by sense divine, 
A gift divine, and worshipped it and lov'd ; 
AVd to a veneration never felt 
For mere external beauty or for rank. 
The mother saw it and it pleased her pride ; 



The bishop saw it and he look'd and loV'd ; 

While Lily thought he is no outcast boy, 

A mother humble but as kind as mine 

Takes care of him ; perhaps she does not know 

Tliat he to-night is wandering on the streets. 

Quite unabashed he stood while lady Grey, 

Won stt^ngely to him, took his rosy hand ; 

" Are you not cold 1 " " What is your name V* 

my child. 
" My name is Claude." 

** A French name that," she said. 
** I am descended from a Huguenot 
Who 'soaped the massacre, and leaving all 
Came into England to enjoy its peace. 
My name is Claude Claude, and my father's dead ; 
I am my widowed mother's only son." 
The tears sprang in the eyes of lady Grey, — 
" Your mother's hope, you must be very good. 
The lady Lily is my only child. 
But in her love I never feel alone." 
" lady Lily sing another song." 
While lady Grey pleased with his confidence, 
Said, « Wont you talk to me a little while 1 " 
" What is your age, and do you go to school ] " 
" My age is twelve : I go to Mr. Brown's, 
The school in Gilesgate, it is only plain : 
I learn as much as mother can afford, 
And quite enough for business ; but my taste 
Is all for music, so I often go 



To the Cathedral Service, when the choir 
Sings the full anthem." — 

" To the. windows too 
Of private houses,'' and the bishop laugh'd, 
While the hoy coloured conscious of his crime. 
Then at her mother's bidding, Lily sang 
A song so true and tender, that its tones 
Fell on the panting soul of him who heard. 
Like cooling dews upon a fainting flower : 
He could not thank her for his heart was full — 
He left her presence but to dream of her. 
And, oh, the bishop ask'd him where he liVd, 
And promised soon to see him ; he was sure 
He would be kind and tell him how to find 
Time and occasion for the art he lov'd. 
And what of him would lady Lily think ? 
O she was much above him, but she would 
Think him at least well bom and gently bred ; 
Ko vulgar boy albeit he was poor. 
And then Claude Claude, he murmured in his pride. 
Thinking the name was stately — ^he was glad 
The lady Grey had asked its origin. 
Kot the first time had Claude stood there, nor last, 
Tho' sometimes now rewarded by a glimpse 
Of her who sang, a tiny hand would draw 
The crimson screen aside, look out for him, 
A smile, and she was gone. That grave, sweet smile 
Grew into the boy's heart. It must be like 
The smile the angels wear in Paradise, 
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The sculptured saints all wore it in the aisles ; 
Like God's bow in the murky sky it rose 
Upon his soul : whe^ 'mid his boyish cares 
And crosses he resolv'd one day to rise ; 
That smile was all the laurel that he wish'd. 
But it was strange the bishop never came ; 
Weeks now had pass'd, they seem'd as slow as years ; 
Had he forgotten him ? Oh yes, he had. 
Engrossed by varied cares, he had forgot, 
As bishops may, being like other men. 
But it so happened that one autumn day, 
His lordship walking lonely in the woods. 
Beading a manuscript, a rustle heard 
Just overhead, and a fine, treble voice 
Poured from the trees the same sweet melodies 
The lady Lily Grey was wont to sing. 
Next snatches from the Oratorios 
Wore borne across the silver waves of Wear, 
And sung with all the fervour and the depth 
Of a true minstrel ; bom the child of song. 
The bishop wondered, but no thought of Claude 
Came o'er his mind, until the boy dropped down 
From his high perch, and lighted at his feet. 
" My lord, your pardon ! for I did not know " — 
" Stay, gentle Boy, for yours is mine to ask. 
That I forgot you, I confess with shame. 
Tell me again your name and residence, 
That I may visit you." 



'' My name is Claude : 
I live in Gilesgate yet, by Mr. Brown's." 
" O yes ; well, I will mend my broken feith, 
And call upon your mother this same nighf 
Claude hastened home; no song could hold him now. 
^^ O mother dear, while rambling in the woods, 
And singing to myself, who should I meet 
But the lord bishop ; and he says he'll call 
And have a word with you this very night ; 
Is he not kind 1 he is not proud it seems, 
Or else he would have sent for you instead." 
" He has a motive, kind, I do not doubt, 
But calm yourself, my boy, I too am glad ; 
But if you knew the great as well as I, 
You would not at their notice be elate. 
I should not damp you tho' : you are too young 
To know the world ; nor would I undeceive 
Your pure idea of its weal or woe ; 
God keep you guileless and vouchsafe to guide." 

The bishop call'd : his object was made known — 

" My frietid I find your dear boy has a voice 

Might be a credit to the minster choir ; 

Also I think he has superior mind : 

Would it not serve you if we had him placed 

In the cathedral ] For his services 

He will be educated free of charge, 

And I will have him taught the art he loves, 

Or any other study he may choose j 
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ril help the youth to rise if rise he will." 

The widow's answer was a gush of tears — 

" My lord, your kindness chides my faithlessness ; 

I knew my boy had genius, but I feared 

Lest being poor it might be proved a curse : 

I could not raise the means to have it train'd, 

Tho* it has lain full heavy on my heart. 

A stream may flow turn'd from its natural course ; 

But mind will always lag if tum'd aside ; 

And thinking this, his future seem'd so dark." 

" The brightest future may seem dark, my friend, 

Because the veil is thick that hides its scenes ; 

The brightest scenes may need the thickest veil ; 

Our richest blessings are the most disguised." 



So from this time existence changed to Claude, 
The yearning pain of his young soul was stilled ; 
And never did a weary traveller hail, 
With more delight, the desert oasis 
Than he the lettered page, the minimed line. 
With music in his heart he trod the aisles, 
Or took his place an asaph in the choir, 
Looking in his white robes an embryo priest. 
Feeling himself perhaps but little less. 
The lady Lily saw him and was pleased, 
And so was lady Grey, and warmly prais'd 
His fine, young treble and its nervous force. 
And so the time pass'd on, and so devout 
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Was Lily at her prayers, she seldom miss'd 

The moming service e'en in winter time ; 

But when she did she knew not there was one 

To mark her absence, and to grieve at it. 

As stai* vibrateth light to star,* these two 

Had sympathies they little understood ; 

Affinities and intercourse which took 

No form of words or eVn of thought ; but when 

Claude pass'd her in the minster her sweet eyes . 

Bent down upon the psalter, saw his fsucOy 

And felt the thrill he felt without the pain. 

" Ever in Thy courts praising Thee," sang Claude, 

And then it seem'd to him the minster gave 

A deeper echo than had been before. 

Ah, ever in those courts ! The gloomM aisles, 

The sounding arches, seem'd his dwelling place, 

His home ; and by association linked 

With two loves reverent to idolatry, 

The bishop and the lady Lily Grey. 

Oh he could love to plant his feet where'er 

The bishop trod before him, anii his smile 

So freely given when the service clos'd 

Sunn'd his great gift to fuller perfectness. 

And so between these two a friendship grew, 

Sweet, notwithstanding inequality 

Of rank and age : no son could love his sire 

More than Claude lov'd the bishop, who in turn 

Laid plans for his advancement, but resolv'd 

* " Star to star vibrates Ught."— Tennyson. 
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To keep them secret till a fitting time. 

And at his feet Claude leam'd of classic lore ; 

And at his feet his mind was drawn to think 

Of his great wants, and of Christ's boundless grace 

And the hid treasure of the written Word. 



Two years passed on and Lily came no more, 
Nor her sweet mother to their wonted pew : 
Claude pass'd the house and saw that they were gone; 
And in dismay he asked a servant girl, 
Belonging the next mansion, where they were. 
" They're gone upon the continent," said she, 
" That her small ladyship may parlez vons. 
Dear knows for how long, what is it to you, 
Her ladyship perhaps is in your debt ] " 
Scorning himself for that he'd laid himself 
Open to the impertinence, he gave 
No answer to the sneer, but went his way. 
Poor boy ! a blight had &dlen on his heart ; 
A cloud had gathered on his horizon : 
And oh how desolate his minster home ! 
How little worth his dream of wealth and fame ! 
When she the genius of it all was flown. 
And so our hero droop'd as a caged bird 
Will droop upon its perch, too sad to sing ; 
But wait a little and your bird will sing. 
And youth tho' constant cannot grieve for aye. 
" She'll come again," he said, ** and when she does. 
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Who knows, I may be worthy of her smile. 

Oh little lady Lily we are young, 

My powers are not all vocal, I may rise ; 

The church is open to all grades of men ; 

And I may wear the gown and meet with you 

On a more equal footing than you think. 

Bright hope ! it trimm'd the midnight lamp fiill ofb ; 

It saVd him from engrossing too much time 

In his beloved pursuit. Albeit, he knew 

The silent homage rendered while he sang ; 

Aibeit, his soul gush'd out in every note 

Till oft on the great sea of melody 

He felt himself borne from the real world. 

Well, time speeds on, tho' youth may think it slow. 

Again two years had passed, and Claude still hoped 

To see his child-love in her wonted place : 

" Not yet," he said, " not till the choral white 

Is laid aside for student cap and gown." 

And this he said, as languidly at noon, 

He strolled along the pleasant banks of Wear. 

Sudden a pony cantered by — ^the child 

Mounted thereon had archly left her groom. 

And turning round to shake her riding-whip 

In mock disdain, she lost it from her hand. 

The little witch'! thought Claude, and picked it up, 

Giving it to her style de chevalier ^ 

And then their eyes met, and a sudden start 

Prov'd mutual recognition. He stood pale, 

Powerless to speak one word ; but she, more calm. 
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Said with a bow, "^ I thank 700, Mr. Claode," 
And that was alL She canto^ from his sight. 
As if indifferent ; bat he did not grieve 
Nor tiiink her changed, oh no ! ihe sweet respecty 
With which she thanked him, shewed she was as 

meek 
In her young dignity, as when she first 
Baised her dear voice to reach his listening ear, 
Nor knew his power was greater than her own. 

Again to morning prayers came Lady Grey, 
With lady Lily always by her side ; 
And when once after service Glaade passed by, 
And timidly look'd np to her, she smiled. 
And said in her sweet condescending way, 
" Tm glad to hear yon once more in tiie choir ; 
I think yoor voice has now a deeper ring;" 
And LUy look'd np with the same grave smile 
That had in^ir'd him to his nightly toils. 



Bat now a sorrow brooded o'er that town. 
To its high places sickness came, and lo ! 
He whom the charch lov'd sickened anto death. 
^ What oi the bishop % " whispered in the streets, 
^ No change for better." And the orphan wept, 
And the aad widow prayed beside her hearth ; 
But who coald feel the anguish more than Claude. 
Moody he sat one ni^^t beside the fire. 
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Tir'd of hoping where there was no hope, 

Until a sharp rap call'd him to the door, 

And there without the bishop's servant stood : 

'^ My lord is sinking, and has sent for you. 

Do not delay, or you may be too late." 

The caution was not needed, for the youth 

Soon kneeled beside his dying patron's bed ; 

And he was calm the while that &iling hand 

He pressed within his own, and dared to say : 

" My father, oh my father, speak to me." 

"My dear son Claude, whom I've nursed in the 

Faith, 
Aye, I have sent for you that you might hear 
My latest wishes and my solemn charge : 
I've made arrangements for your college course, 
I can't explain, but you will know them soon. 
If caird to feed God's flock, as you'll appear 
Before their Shepherd on the numbering day. 
Be faithful to your trust. Oh Claude, my son, 
I have been thrilled with your sweet singing here, 
May I but hear it yonder ! Watch and pray : 
I have not sung on earth, perchance in Heaven 
I may be feebly heard in angel choir. 
Or if those sing the best and love the most 
Who have been most forgiv'n, my new song 
According with the Magdalene's, may soar 
On crystal sea above the harps of God. 
And, Claude, one promise, when these poor remains 
Are taken to their final resting-place. 
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Do you before the coaches walk and sing : 

No dirge, my son, for * my Eedeeiner Iwes, 

And therefore in the last day I shall stcmd:* 

Promise to sing, and I am satisfied." 

Claude promised, 'mid his tears, the bishop blessed. 

Embracing him as he had been a child. 

And then dismissed him, feeling faint, he said. 

It was a mortal faintness, for that night 

" The silver cord was loosed," and next mom 

The many mourners went about the streets. 



Heavy as Claude's heart was the funeral mom. 

The fog laid o'er the city like a pall ; 

Dark was the streets, and cold the atmosphere. 

Searching the damp ; and so the mother fear'd 

And trembled for her boy, but begg'd in vain 

That he would break the promise he had giVn. 

** Oh Claude ! if his dear lordship had foreseen 

This day had been unhealthy, not a fear 

That he would e'er have sanctioned such a risk. 

Oh I for the love of me in silence walk, 

No one will blame you who respects your life." 

Claude kissed her silently, and journeyed forth, 

Obedient less to the dear living voice 

Than to the dead. Before the palace gates 

The concourse thronged ; he taking the first stand, 

Saw in a mourning coach the Lady Greys. 

At last the sad procession formed ; it mov'd ; 
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And struggled thro' the heavy air that seem'd 
Like an opposing enemy, the voice 
That in the Minster had such thrilling power : — 
« I know that my Redeemer liveth ; azyl 
Tho' worms destroy this body, yet — 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God" 
And so he sang, and sang, nor ceas'd his strain 
Until the mourDers stood around the vault ; 
And then the task was o'er, the deed of love 
Performed, eVn to its last requirement. 
But why that start, and why that blenchdd cheek ? 
He felt as if a knife went thro' his breast, 
Piercing him cruelly at every breath : 
A momentary pain, too sharp to last, — 
How can he feel it in his hour of grief 1 
Ah ! know you not, the finest instruments 
Oet all untuned by atmospheiic change : 
It matters not, your skill may set them right ; 
But when the vocal instrument gets wrong, 
Its cells, its tubes, are all beyond your reach ; 
Tou mayn't attune its discords, nor force back 
The gush of sound that once was heard at will. 
You may renew your harp strings when they break, 
But who shall bind the breaking strings of life ? 
No more ! Ah never more, the minster boy 
Shall swell his notes above the organ's roll. 
While as the people, ev'n the priest, shall stand 
In solemn rapture till the anthem's o'er. 
No more ! Ah never more, the waves of Wear 
c 
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Shall give the music of their silver flow- 
To his sweet singing in the woods at eve. 
No more ! Ah never more, in crowded streets 
Shall he be heard before the good man's hearse. 
No more I No more ! Ah never, never more ! 



" I sung my last that day. Ah, if she knew 
That it was thus with me would she not weep 1 
Would she not send one message of regret, 
One word of fere well or of pious hope, 
* If not on Earth in Heaven,' would she not 1 
"Why does He take me in my life's young mom. 
When growing brightness seem'd to presage noon. 
When I was chosen a servant for His flock. 
And felt the office sacred, tho' at times 
Earthly desires have mingled with the good ? 
What have I liv'd for ? Let the question rest — 
Sins of the past can never be retriev'd ; 
But there's forgiveness ev'n for the worst. 
My mother's hope ! and is she call'd to close 
These weary lids when fades away the world 1 
Oh Christ ! who once gave back the widow's dead. 
Comfort my mother in her sore distress." 
** My boy, He will ; but Gaude, you will forgive 
If I should ask you of this youthful love ; 
What is her name ? Ah, do not be reserv'd, 
For I will send to tell her of your state." 
At this she won the secret of his grief, 
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And with the maiden's name her high estate ; 

While he entreated of her much despatch, 

For that he felt the end was very near. 

" What were you doing to love one so high ? 

How dare I send ? you know not what you ask," 

He answered not, but turning to the wall^ 

Crave a low groan that almost broke her heart. 

" Nay, do not grieve, your wish shall be obey'd ; 

I'U write at once, but to the lady Grey. 

And thus she wrote — 

" Madam, your humble friend 

Would with a mother's love, indulgence crave 

For the blind passion of her only boy, 

A youth sixteen ; who for four years has nursed 

For your sweet child, a secret, constant flame ; 

Pure as a vestal lamp the love still burns ; 

Can you forgive the dying that he longs 

To see once more the maiden of his dreams? 

For since the day he chanted thro' the streets, 

Claude has declined a victim to his gift." 



Now, how did lady Grey peruse this note 1 

Did her eye darken, and her fine lip curl ? 

Did she turn round and chide her guileless child 

For being loVd by a plebeian boy 1 

Oh no ; the lady Grey was never stem, 

Nor ever proud ; she could respect herself, 

And with herself all othera of her sex 
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Who morally were wortiiy her regard. 

" Poor mother, and he is your only child, 

So gifted too ; " and then she gently broke 

To Lily the sad purport of the note. 

Nor did she seek to stay her burning tears ; 

But when she said, " Oh let me .go to him," 

At once replied, " we'll go together, love." 

So round that dying couch, that night, there stood 

All that the youth held sacred in the world : 

And Idly bending o'er him softly spoke — 

But " oh Claude Claude ! " was all her lips could 

frame. 
Now he might tell his love, and there came sobs 
As deep from Lady Grey as Mrs. Claude, 
As he discWd the secret of his life. 
The spell of Lily's voice as oft he stood 
Beneath her window at the evening hour ; 
His high ambition, and the smile that fir'd ; 
His troublous path and the kind hand that smoothed; 
And all the future seem'd to hold in store. 
And as the story ended, and each one 
Bent down in turn to those poor, bloodless lips ; 
And Lily last one lingering passionate kiss 
Pressed down on them, his spirit pass'd away ; 
And a new voice was given with the new song. 



When they had put him in his lonely grave 
Within the Minster's shadow, lady Grey 
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Took his poor mother to her cheerful home. 
Seeing in her a mind refined and pure, 
She shared its comforts with her, and they liv'd 
Partakers of like precious &ith 'and love ; 
And Lily was a daughter to them botL 



WINTER LANDSCAPE. 

I S they were touch'd by fairy wand, 
Opened my eyes on that &ir land : 
Here ice bound river, banks of trees, 
Branches unstirred by &intest breeze ; 
While here a small church raised its spire, 
And here a castle lifted higher 
The proud walls of its massive keep. 
Grim as a giant in his sleep ; 
And round snow hills protecting stood 
To enclose the sacred solitude. 
Shall e'er some worthier poet's rhyme 
Change for this vale in summer's prime 1 
And tell how by the weird moonlight, 
Lovers breathed vows in ear of night ) 
And how the statesman's wearied brain. 
Sought here its youth and life again 9 
And the dear aged came to die, 
In such repose and shade to lie 1 
Shall I this sweet view see again 1 
Ah no ; — 'twas on a frosty pana 
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1 tit frit a holy joy 
V Uliout an alloy, 
vvith its dewy eye 
itr oi' its little sky. 

IJ the Night Wind, lover of flow'rs, 
i^iicmg to feirer boVrs ; 
fd down on the little plant 
ith bliss like a sweet infant 



I disBolv'd in that faint heart 
fd into love, its pain and smart ; 
f to adore the wond'roiis star, 
\ Ita pui-ity tho' from afar. 

nl qui^er^d with new delight. 
Bred its love in the ear of night 

fight ! Mother of Nature kind ! 
by gentle arms has now entwin'd 
; that Bleep, and all that seek repose ; 

love that I will dare disclose, 
iov*Bt all things ; and thy tender eyes 
. with pity on the griefs that rise 
lin heat of noon ; or tempests' reckless force 
^t spares nor bough, nor lily in its course. 
Bxmot kiaa thy robes with perfume sweet, 
the faint flow'rs which gathering round thy i 
mii their odours on the charmed air, 




THE SENSITIVE PLANT AND 
THE STAR. 

SENSITIVE Plant, 'neath a dark rock grew, 
Which half hid from its gaze a heaVn of blue ; 
And 'neath the cold frown of its stony side 
It wept like a feir and a widow'd bride. 

And its soft leaves quivered in their deep woe, 
And it shrank from the touch of friend or foe, 
For 'twas such a tender, delicate thing, 
It could scarce bear the kiss of the zephyr's wing. 

And it felt there was no one near of soul 
Subtle and tender its griefs to condole ; 
And the sympathy shar'd by sturdier things. 
Could not fathom its sorrows' inmost springs. 

Bnt the sun will shine thro' the darkest days ; 
And the stars will combine their brightest rays. 
To visit the shades where the willows weep, 
And the cypress mourns in the silence deep. 
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So the Sensitive Plant felt a holy joy 
Well up in its grief, without an alloy, 
As upward it gaz'd with its dewy eye 
To the azure blue of its little sky. 

** Look up," said the Night Wind, lover of flowers, 
As it went a wooing to feirer boVrs ; 
For a star look'd down on the little plant 
Now trembUng with bliss like a sweet infant 

And its rays so dissolved in that faint heart 
That they sooth'd into love, its pain and smart ; 
And it leam'd to adore the wond'rous star, 
And worship its purity tho' from afar. 

Its intense soul quiver'd with new delight. 
And it whispered its love in the ear of night 

** O noble Night ! Mother of Nature kind ! 

Who in thy gentle arms has now entwin'd 

All things that sleep, and all that seek repose ; 

List to the love that I will dare disclose, 

For thou lov'st all things ; and thy tender eyes 

Look but with pity on the griefe that rise 

From heat of noon ; or tempests' reckless force 

That spares nor bough, nor lily in its course. 

I cannot kiss thy robes with perfume sweet. 

As the faint flow'rs which gathering round thy feet, 

Di^l their odours on the charmed air. 
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And greet thee at thy coming everywhere. 

But I may love thee as the child mayhap ; 

I saw this noon here in his mother's lap 

Hide his hot tears, and tell the little grief 

Which brought him to her presence for relief. 

And like that mother mild, thou winnest me 

To tell the secret of my soul to thee ; 

And I may breathe it in thy holy ear 

Without defilement, and without the fear 

Of mean betrayal, or of cruel scorn 

To check in its sweet bud the joy newybom, 

KnoVst thou the star which decks thy queenly 

brow? 
And from the depths of thy dark hair e'en now 
Gleams down upon me in my lone retreat. 
And breathes into my soul its life and heat % 
And O, my soul, like a clear globe of dew, 
That mirrors back the changeful Iris hue, 
Would fain reflect the sweetness of its ray. 
And rapturous love its little life away. 
But tho' it beams upon a lowly thing, 
With glow as soft as fiJls from cherub's wing. 
It dwells from all but thy dear self afor ; 
Nor shares its glory with another star. 
Then, tell me, do I wrong to love apart, 
And in its worship soothe my fainting heart ? 
The sun-flow'r does adore the god of day. 
And turns to eve to catch his parting ray." 
And Night said musing, « Child, thou doest well, 
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And thy sweet plaint to me is like the swell 

Of summer breezes when they ocean woo, 

And with the sea-gull press his bosom blue. 

To human-kind, this passion is divine 

When the fond heart kneels at a hallow'd shrine. 

No man can truly love and venerate 

And be unsanctified from pride and hate, 

And gleams of goodness from the worshipped love, 

Will beautify the soul and raise it above . 

All selfishness, and pride, and vanity, 

And almost deify a frail humanity. 

Fair womanhood has tried to conquer all 

The faults that held her bondag'd soxd in thrall, 

And striven with an unconquer'd will, to be 

Worthy th' esteem of her divinity. 

And man himself — ^touch'd by her purity. 

Has leam'd of her her faith's security ; 

So that ennobling her, himself has caught 

Something of her meek spirit in his thought. 

The ivy clings to the grand tower of old. 

Till it assays to clasp the topmost hold. 

And thou love on, poor child, thine not the pain. 

This fate brings human kind, when with false chain. 

It binds and wounds with an empoisoned dart ; 

Whose deadly venom rankles in the heart. 

Maddening each pulse, till like to those who sup 

The dread enchantment of the Circean cup. 

Eeason departs, and o'er the mind, a pall 

Changes the honeyM friendship into gall. 
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fill life itself, once beautiful and bright, 
^nd filled with images of fair delight, 
Become a gift no more to be enjoyed, 
A. dreary blank ! an ever rayless void 1 
But thou, love on, thy being thus be blest, 
Fill gentle Death encradles thee to rest 




ANNIE. 

PART I. 

WANDER lone and weeping, 
Weeping beneath the stars, 
For Annie who is sleeping 

Behind the vault's cold bars. 
Lone till by feet overtaken, 

That fall with angel tread, 
As if they fear'd to waken 
The slumbers of my dead. 

And the little Annie 
Comes to me ; my Annie. 

She says, " Shall ne'er another 

Thy heart to gladness wake 1 
Tell me Tm like my mother. 

And love me for her sake : " — 
This little child before me, 

As suits her own sweet will. 
Leads where the sunset's glory 

Floods valley, lake, and hill, 

Lead me, little Annie, 
In the good way, Annie. 
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Her precious life the giving 

Has cost me all too dear ; 
Into my arms the living, 

The dead into her bier. 
And I was old, ma petite^ 

Old ev'n when thou wert bom : 
But thy girl-mother's young feet 

Brought me the dews of mom. 
In my bosom, Annie, 
Hide as she did, Annie. 

Like the young moon's first glory, 

Upon the brow of night. 
Upon my heart I bore thee, 

Now thou silverest it with light : 
For as the crescent gloweth 

To full-orVd perfectness. 
My little daughter groweth 

Mature in loveliness. 

Be a woman, Annie, 
Like thy mother, Annie. 

The mother's smiles — bright sunbeams 

Of a sun set too soon : 
The child reflects back as faint dreams, 
Therefore she is my moon. 

Bring them all back, Annie, 
Warm and radiant, Annie. 
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And see — not more tlian fourteen 

Springs has my darling yet ; 
We will not mourn what has been, 

May be we will forget : 
I bade thee be a woman, 

Tet, ah, that it should be ! 
For I am less than human, 

And it were death to me 

That from my arms, Annie, 
One should take thee, Annie. 

PART II. 

They tell me Annie's fading, — 

That her pulse's come-and-go 
Is uncertain as the shading 

Of the west at sunset's glow. 
They say the soul looks strongly 

From her spiritual blue eyes. 
As to say, " It is quite wrongly 

Ye earth bind me ; Til arise." 
To thy Father, Annie 1 
Hath He called thee, Annie ? 

So then my crescent's waning, 

And her fair young silver bow 
Hath not many days remaining, 
To the full orb will not grow. 
"Waning, little Annie 1 
On my poor heart, Annie ? 
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'Tis true — tlie organ pealeth, 

And I listen with bowed head, 
Tho' my heart from worship stealeth 

For communion with my dead. 
In my aged hand my dying 

Steals her own so wearily. 
And she hears not my heart's crying, 

She but hears the Kyrie. 

Couid I hold thee, Annie, 
Would'st thou leave me, Annie 1 

Then go — join the Departed, 

For my threescore years and ten 
Soon must end ; the broken-hearted 

Live not out their lease with men. 
Go, thou happy child, and meet her ; 

When she folds thee in her arms. 
Say I very soon will grept her, 

Free from Death and Love's alarms. 
Say I lov'd her, Annie, 
Thro' the long years, Annie. 

PART III. 

It was in early morning. 

One pluck'd the lilies white. 
Fresh opened to the dawning, 
Wet with the dews of night, 
For the dying Annie, 
Broken lily, Annie. 
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And violets, incense-breathing, 
Emblems of Annie's youth ; 
She mingled in love's wreathing 
For purity and truth. 

For the dying Annie 
Asked for them, poor Annie. 

She hastened to her chamber. 

But Annie heard her not ; 
She feared to break her slumber, 

But sure he hath forgot, 
That old man by the pillow, 

His vigils thro' the night ; 
For trailing like a willow. 

Within her tresses bright. 
His hair gleams white as snow-wreaths. 

Amid fine mists of gold : 
He sleeps with her, tho' softly breathes, 

One hears not, — are they cold 1 

Hush ! they are with Annie, 
Mother! wife! saint! Annie. 




THE THREE LIGHTS. 

[he wood is crackling upon the fire. 

The white flames ascending high and higher, 
Like the dreams of mortals bom to aspire. 
The fire below throws a ruddy glow, 
Like the fire in the sea when the sun is low. 
On the wall black shadows come and go. 
The lamplighter stops before the door, 
Whistling the air of « Rory O'More," 
He lights the lamp, for the day is o'er. 
I'll draw the blind in a little time. 
When the Catholic's bell begins its chime. 
Dolorous as a bereav'd one's rhyma 
Now those throe lights, blending all in one. 
Mot in my room when the day is done. 
What do they say to me, all alone?. 
I hoar the voice of a child at play. 
He has learned his lessons for the day 
The young brain has put its cares away. 
My lesson is set, the lights combin'd. 
Present their own moral to my mind, 
Their secret as yet is scarce divin'd, 
And the white Flamo says : " I mount up high, 
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The smoke wreaths piercing to see the sky, 

Consaming too hsty I sparkle and die/' 

** White Light, thou art like a youth who sung 

Of genius, and bay leaves to be won j — 

TTia laurelled harp o'er his grave is hung." 

And the red Light says : " My ruddy glow, 

Like a wine cup, cheers the face of woe. 

As around my happy beams I throw." 

" Red Light, thou art like a matron sweet. 

Whose eyes, soft glance, and whose pulse's beat. 

Was love such as all hearth claims could meet." 

The Light from the lamp in the street says : *' I 

Am beacon and guide to the passer-by, 

I hear the crowd's laugh and the minstrel's sigh." 

** Thou beacon, art like a noble mind, 

Elect, on a mission to mankind, 

To cheer the faint and the stray'd to find." 

Be it mine to catch the white light's rays ! 

To glad myself in the crimson blaze ; 

To follow the beacon in the good ways. 

So shall they lure me and guide me on. 

Till I veil before the dazzling throne, 

Where the Father of Lights dwells, and the Son. 
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ENDURANCE, 

W^E silent ye who suffer. It is best. 

3^^ What is it grieves you? disappointment, 

dearth? 
Hopes reaching high to Heaven struck down to 

earth 1 
Flow'rs withered that you cradled in your breast ? 
Or is it pain of body ? Would ye wound 
The sympathizing ear with weary plaints. 
When on the torturing rack fidr woman saints, 
For the truth's sake, have smiled before they 

swooned % 
Or is it calumny 1 the Parthian barb 
Shot backward % Well, flee not like a scar'd dove. 
Nor turn to meet it with soft words of love ; 
But stcmd, like Esther, in most royal garb. 
Or is it love 1 There nerve ye ; let the seal 
Be seven times more sure than Pilate's watch : 
Let not an eloquent glance, or breath's short catch. 
Or line of the too sensitive mouth reveal. 
Only for other's griefe let yours be seen 
In sympathy : so every tear let stream. 
From the touch'd fountain, shall a rainbow gleam 
Sunshined with thanks and blessings ; for I ween 
>Tis only bless'd to weep with those who weep : 
This is what Christ approves ; see how He wept 
With the two sisters, when their Lazarus slept 
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The four days in the sepulchre's dread keep. 
But when alone, let sorrow have its vent, 
And bless God ; — thank Him for the brokenness ; 
Think of the binding up, the spoken Peace ; 
Think of the Comforter that shall be sent. 
So weep : such tears the merciful High Priest 
Shall feel upon His feet ; — shall intercede. 
Touched with your much infirmities, — shall plead 
That you be bidden higher in the feast. 
And for the earthly waters ; — streams divine, 
Infinite fulness ; honey, milk, and wine. 



A TWILIGHT ME MOB 7, 

G( HE sat looking out in the twilight, 
10 With its tender clouds of grey. 
With its falling dews and gathering mists. 
And silence that mourned the day. 

But her eyes that looked in the greyness, 
Saw a tempestuous main, 
And drifting clouds, and a drifting ship. 
That strove with the winds in vain. 

For her soul like a waif had wandered, 
like a waif and weeping sore. 
Till its weary wings it folded 
Upon Galilee's lone shore. 



And it heard 'mid the wail of anguish. 
Words fail like a healing balm, 
And the waters ceased, the winds obeyed. 
And lo ! a hallowing calm. 

So it winged its way swift with raptare, 
Swift back to its drooping mate ; 
And a thrill of joy re-assured her, 
And brightened her mystic fete. 

" Thou hast brought me the branch of olive. 
Like Noah's fair dove," she said, 
" And my Faith wakes up to the music — 
* It is I ; be not afraid.' 

" Appear, O Divine, in my darkness ! 
And my feet shall tread the wave ; 
The yielding floor shall upbear me, 
If Thou, Lord, art near to save. 

" Awake, O Divine, in my nature ! 
Thou hast slumbered there too long ; 
But my heart cries out for redemption ; — 
Cries out for a happier song." 

She looked up, and lo ! above her, 

Lo ! above her, and afar, 

The Divine arose ! and she knew Him, — 

It was Christ the Morning Star ! 
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And sointenser grew the yearning, 

That she rose and followed on, 

Till she welcomed the Day Spring's dawning, 

And the shadows were all gone. 

And so mnst she follow, nor weary. 
Till on the Myrrh Hill side. 
On the Mountain of Frankincense, 
The Bridegrom greets the bride. 

She looks not back on the hopes decayed. 
She looks not back on the wreck ; 
Dwindled in air, and her &vourite toys 
Are flung as chains from her neck. 

Girl Dreamer, that offerest incense 
Kneeling to gods of clay ! 
O where are thy thoughts of a Saviour ] 
Why wilt thou wander away ? 

Seek jewels of grace of a Bridegroom, 
Eternal, and loving, and kind j 
Let Him have thy warmest espousals. 
So fulness indeed shalt thou find. 
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rrpOD iiij blow their kiss rests now. 

And staiskx^ down 
FfMn the hushed Ni^t^s gc«at cxown ; 
Tbj Une ej es rdl than for repose. 
And on th J dbcek is flushed the rosew 
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And all are stilled, 
And whisper thrilled : 
Sleep ! sleep till morning light ! 
Sweet babe, Good Night ! 
No guileful dream shall scare thee, 

Lullaby ! 
While angel bosoms bear thee, 

Lullaby ! 
Sweet link 'twixt us and them, Good Night! 



REMONSTRANCE. 

THE winds sweep ever o'er me. 
And the rains are never gone ; 
And I see no bow before me. 

Whispering somewhere hides the sun. 

I seem drifting, ever drifting. 

Sport of winds and waves at play ; 

Clouds are shifting, ever shifting. 
But they break not for the day. 

Thwarted thus my course, for never 
Does a chance breeze help my bark ; 

Light ne'er aids my long endeavour. 
And no star relieves my dark. 
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I am as a waif, a bubble, 

On the tide thrown for no end ; 

And I cry, but in my trouble. 
Answers never voice of friend. 

In unrest that cannot languish 
Ask I — " Doth a Father's palm, 

Hold the waters in their anguish. 
And delay the long'd for calm 1 " 

It is so ; but faith forsakes me ; 

•* Hath He ever thought of me 1 
Elnows He how each tide o'ertakes me ? ' 

Ask I in my misery. 

Lord of winds, and waves, and ocean, 
Sleep no longer at the helm ; 

Soothe for me the troublous motion. 
Let not sorrows me overwhelm. 

Lest I perish in despairing, 

Sink into the dread abyss ; 
Can I sink without Thy caring ? 

Jesus, answer me in this. 




THE LEAF THAT WITHERETH NOT, 

Ol AW ye the stately tree 

i^ Plantedby babbling streams, 

Waving its branches free 

In the glad sun's bright beams ? 

Rivers of waters pure 

Where thirsty pilgrims drank j 

And children loVd to lure 
The minnow to its bank 1 



Where the light lingering danc'd 
In the white cascade's foam, 

And the wind sighing pass'd 
As loathing thence to roam % 



There was the noble tree 
Mirrored, in beauty's prime, 

Its blossoms, fragrant to the bee. 
Yielding good fruit in time. 
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And the young leaves that nurs'd 
The joyous singing bird, 

Thro* which the winds rehears'd 
Strange tales, by children heard, 



Fell not in autumn chill, 

Neither grew brown nor sere, 

But kept their verdure still 
Thro' the long circling year. 



Cherish'd by dews of night, 
Refreshed by kindly rain. 

It grandly tower'd in height 
O'er its brethren on the plain. 



The Lord of forests mov'd, 
With wonder for that tree, 

Look'd down, and thus approved 
" Good fruit it yieldeth me. 



'< Bearing the summer's heat. 
Braving the winter's cold ; 

From the wind, and snow, and sleet. 
Shielding the young and old. 
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" And shall it perish there, 
By corruption's canker worm ; 

Or bloom again more fair 

Where comes nor blight nor storm ' 



And at his Lord's conmiand 
The woodman known sus Death, 

Struck, with obedient hand, 
Its branches to the earth. 



And children wond'ring wept ; 

And men lamented sore. 
Who 'neath its boughs had slept 

In happy days of yore. 



They moum'd its goodly shade. 
And the vine round it clung ; 

They mourned the great dearth made 
Where its dear branches hung. 



And yet it was not dead, 
For in a purer clime. 

It reared its noble head 

Safe from the hand of Time 
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Thro* its full booghs no more 

Gush'd joy from warbling throats ; 

But the harpings that adore 
Thriird it with angel notes. 



No more the wind swept o'er 

In fitful gusts of woe ; 
Nor the stream with moumfal roar 

Its feet washed in the flow. 



But bright wings passed it by, 

As if for very joy, 
Echoing still the cry, 

" O bliss without alloy ! " 



* Here shall no tempest blow ; 

Nor scorching noontide come ; 
And soon our Lord shall go 

And call His harvest home." 
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THE PRIDE AND HOPE OF ENGLAND. 
Suggested bt W. I. 

N our dear old English forests, 
Slowly the young oaks grow, 
Bearing upon their sturdy breasts 
The hardy mistletoe. 

Slowly climb up to the tall trees, 
And strike their roots below j 

Beauteous when green in summer's breeze, 
Or bare in winter's snow. 



While the old oaks, like Other's hoar. 
Look down on them and smile ; 

Hievr sylvan glories must pass o'er, 
Fade from the forest aisle. 



But tho' in time they pass away. 
And the ivies round them &de ; 

We know the young shall have their day, 
When low our heads are laid. 
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And these shall be the gallant ships 

To track the stormy seas, 
Bounding when loos'd from the land-slips 

Like children in the breeze. 



' Mid lofty pines I hm would roam. 

And where the cedars wave ; 
But make with English hearts my home. 

And 'mid her oaks my grave. 



In the happy homes of England, 
See how our English youth, 

Are trained under love's command, 
To purity and truth. 



What intellect is on their brows ! 

What merriment in their eyes ! 
What love of home, that nought allows 

So dear as family ties ! 



Impatient oft of book and slate. 
So keen their zest for fun ; 

See how they buckle bat and skate 
When the school day is done. 
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Their hurrah shows their lungs are strong, 
Their hearts are good and kind : 

For music take your well trillM song, 
More in their shout I find. 

Noble alike in love and hate, 

Outspoken in their scorn, 
For tho' they be of low estate. 

They feel themselves free-bom. 

Let cynics look on them and sigh ; 

Poets will gaze with joy ; 
For nothing human can outvie 

The good, brave English boy. 

And these shall be the props of state, 

When the worn pillows fell ; 
And these shall open wide the gate 

Of commerce unto all. 

While some shall till the thirsty soil. 

And hail the genial shoVr ; 
Others with book and pen must toil 

For influence and pow'r. 

Some in our pulpits shall proclaim, 

And some in other zones, 
The means devised by the Great Name 

For all the banish'd ones. 
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O my young brothers, see our Hopes, 

Like ivies round you twine ; 
We cannot cast your horoscopes, 

Your several paths divine. 

But this in earnest faith we hold, 

That when our fathers sleep, 
A race shall rise as strong and bold 

Our country's peace to keep. 

AJid wheresoever our flag shall wave. 
And British sons have sway. 

May it be to guard the good and brave. 
The tyrant's power to stay. 

'Mid lofty pines I fain would roam. 
And where the cedars wave ; 

But make with English hearts my home. 
And 'mid her oaks my grave. 




ilSarliar ^ttems* 



Some apology may be due here for the msertion of Early 
Poems. It has been the request, of the writer's nearest friends, 
that she would publish some of her juyenile productions. It is 
rather against her own inclination that she complies with this 
request. As the selection made is a very small one, she hopes 
it will be borne with. They were all written between her 
thirteenth and sixteenth year, with the exception of the Even- 
ing Song, and Thunder Storm, written when she was a little 
older. 

IMPOSITION WRITTEN IMPROMPTU, 

OinS HAYINQ BEEN INFLICTED FOR SFEAKING IN SCHOOL. 

it/!(K REALLT, Miss Jane, 'tis no wonder I sigh ! 
^I^JP More wonder by far, I don't have a good cry ; 
What with lessons, impositions, and such like, I think 
'Tifl not strange, I've allowed my spirits to sink. 



I'm disconsolate, sad, broken down with such care. 
And yet you affirm I'm as wild as a hare ; 
'Tis hard, very hard, to be kept in at school, 
Tho' I own 'tis my duty to obey every rule. 

E 
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I can't keep my tongue stiU^ 'tis no use to try, 
'Tis a weakness o'er which I've heaved many a si 
But be silent I cannot, tho' you say I mustf 
Or else I am punished, and I own it is just. 



Well, Grammar I like, and Geography too. 
But Arithmetic, oh, it puzzles me so ; 
And music is sweet and enchantiDg to hear, 
Tho' I ne'er shall enchant my hearers I fear. 



Oh me ! I would love thro' the wild woods to roam 
A long way from school, tho' a shorter £rom home ; 
rd glide thro' the meadows, the glens, and the fields, 
And partake of the joys that sweet Nature yields. 



And away I would stay, till I saw Sol declining. 
To warn me, I should be such pleasures resigning; 
Then homeward I'd bound, so lightly and gay. 
And join in the throstle's lullaby lay. 

I would love some fine summer's evening to stray 

From home, thro' the race-course, and fields &i 
away. 

And summon the Muse and her friend Contempla- 
tion, 

And with dark-eyed Melancholy hold conversation. 
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But what is there to hinder, when school is all done 1 
Why, Tve so many lessons and questions to learn ? 
That really Fm kept from morning till night ; 
There's nothing I may do, but read, learn, and write. 



They say that school-days are our happiest days. 
They may take them, we'll give them due credit 

and praise; 
But me, I'd be finished, altho' I'd have care. 
For then, I might talk, and laugh, without fear. 



OCEAN. 



LOVE thee, when so wild and free 

Thy blue bosom heaves, and thy waves run 
high; 
When the howling winds in sad symphony 

Whistle and moan, and through white sails sigh : 
When 'neath skies of cloud 
They roar so loud. 
And scornfully play 
With the ships in bQ.y ; 
But the tear will start, and I cannot but weep. 
When I think of the mariner far on the deep. 
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I love thee, too, when thou art calm, 

When thy billows move on with a gargling 
sound; 
When I may launch on thee without alarm. 
And know that thy bosom rest hath found : 
In music so low. 
So sweet, so slow, 
Thou seemest to say 
From earth away ; 
O mortal aspire, thy home is above, 
And, oh, look from me to a God of Ioto. 

O Ocean ! in all thy varying moods, 

As a child I have loved thee, and love thee still, 
And when in depression my spirit broods 
O'er wrongs of the past or imagined ill, 

Thou still soothest me, 

Vast surging Sea, 

As I gaze with delight 

On thy strands so bright, 
And I soon forget what my fears may be, 
As thou shadowest forth Eternity. 
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HARVEST MOON. 

) ALE harvest moon ! we lore thy mellow light. 
Which shines so softly, lovely queen of night, 
As seated in yon dark emphyreal blue, 
We look on thee, and seem to see thee new. 

How sweetly smil'st thou o'er each hill and dale, 
Where golden com is waving in the gale ; 
And listenest to the reaper's merry song. 
As cheerily he wends his way along. 

When God Almighty put thee in the skies, 
And bade thee, robed in majesty, arise, 
He meant that we should bless thy kindly rays. 
And look to Him who made thee for his praise. 

So while we look on thee our hearts rejoice. 
And with the spheres accords thy still-small voice, 
Making us think upon that greater Light, 
Which came from heaven to chase our moral night. 

O may €k)d's blessing on our harvests rest. 
And may Britanma'is queen be ever blest. 
And for these mercies pour'd throughout our lands 
May we still praise Him with uplifted hands. 



MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Unbhtmed. Unbhythmed. 

Vq^IS midnight ! solemn midnight! awful hour! 
^iL But dear, in its dread stillness, to my 
fevered mind, 
As with the souFs sweet music chords attuned 
to awe, 

I strike my Ijnre. 



My heart and soul swell high with deep emotion, 
As the spring tide of ever varying ocean. 
While languidly I press my burning brow at even 

'Gainst the cool pane. 



And though I'm sad, a sweet and joyous feeling 
Dawns on my awe-wrapt spirit, (like a sunbeam 

stealing 
Over some drooping flower,) while lost in contem- 
plating 

The distant spheres. 
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O ye bright Stars ! in your resplendent beauty, 
So lustrous in the dim, cerulean blue of heaven, 
Shrouded in such dread mystery, ye long have 
taught me 

To here adore. 

And as the mellow moonbeams round me stealing, 
Shadow all things with shades unreal, fleeting, 
So my dim-sighted human vision fails in solving 

Your mysteries. 

But none the less I feel high aspirations. 
Which seem to claim affinity with you, and fasten 
My thoughts en things above, and draw me, 
unresisting, 

From the sad earth. 

O tell me, wondrous Stars ! do the Redeemed 
Who worshipped with us, tread your hallowed 

spheres ; 
And does the atmosphere around you e'er re-echo 

With songs of praise. 

Or are your denizens but mortals, like to us 1 
Have they ever known the blight of sin ? — ^has our 

arch enemy 
Presumed to enter amid your hallowed spheres, 

and blighted 

Your happiness 1 
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Hath He, whose stem ethereal finger placed yon 

there, 
That finger, which with delicate zephyr lightness 
Tinted the silken wing of the gay butterfly. 

E'er frowned on youl 



But, oh, some future time, my yearning spirit 
Shall eager read your annals and explore your 

secrets. 
Long after your pale, lovely orbits 

Have waned away. 



On that glad thought, my soul with outspread 

pinions 
Would plume herself, and rise with lightning 

swiftness 
High as the seventh Heaven ; though ye must cease. 

She will not die. 
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COGITATIONS OF PEGASUS Ilf 
THE YEAR 1860. 

\ EG ASXJS, my steed, has of late been in pound, 
But at length, to mj joy, has liberty found, 
And wishes to take a poetic survey 
Of things, as they are in the present day. 
To compare all things with the olden time. 
Would be a most troublesome medley for rhyme, 
So he crudely reyolves in his wondering pate 
The comfort and ease so contrived for of late. 
Time was, we are told, when Ease was a crime ; 
If indulged in, a shame to man in his prime ; 
When Romulus sneered at his ally's display 
Of luxuries such as were scorned in that day. 
When the Sabin's chief pride was the strength of 

his arm, 
Which could well wield a weapon in case of alarm : 
And e'en the £Edr HersUia with sword and with 

shield. 
Sought glory or death in the fierce battle field. 
When th' Egyptian rested his head on his prong, 
And the babe was unsoothed by lullaby song. 
But our mundane sphere has altered of late. 
And the strength of our ancestors gone out of date. 
'Tis fashionable now, and very genteel, 
For even the stem sex neuralgia to feel ; 
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And weakness once whispered by ladies alone, 
Is now without marvel to gentlemen known ; 
And soon hysterics will as fashionable be 
As the mustachios cut taut comme U fomt which we 
see. 

Of course in this wonderful state of queer things, 
Their lordships must lounge on cushions with 

springs. 
Pegasus once entered a Methodist church ; 
The last place one would think for lounges to 

search ; 
But there they were busy remaking a pew, 
In lining, and curtaining, and cushioning it new. 
They were padding the back, and cushioning the 

seat. 
And setting soft hassocks to comfort the feet. 
They were hanging a curtain to keep out the cold, 
And many more comforting things he was told. 
Pegasus thought, sure some rheumatic old saint 
Is determined to say her prayers and not faint. 
On enquiry he found 'twas a gentleman friend, 
Who Intended thenceforth, that church to attend ; 
But afraid of " suffermg the Word," as you see, 
Had wisely resolved very cosy to be ; 
So lest Boreas should by some untoward blow> 
Produce the tooth-pang or Tic Douloureux, 
He had curtains, and very soft cushions of red. 
On which to repose his classical head ; 
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And -warm water pipes, and a couch it is thought. 
He'll have in before long ; then Morpheus ought, 
To lull him away in sweet dreams : — Pegasus 

astounded 
Winged his way from the church with a neigh that 

resounded ! 



PM A WEARY, WEARY. 

^'M a weary, weary, weary, 

3L For, oh, the world is dark and dreary ! 

And, like the willow, sad, I mourn. 

For I am broken and forlorn. 

Unlike the rainbow woye with tears, 

Hope's fairy wing doth shun my fears ; 

No sun of light beams thro' my dark, 

No fiiir wind cheers my shattered bark. 

As like the quivering aspen dreads 

The touch of all who seek her shades. 

So doth my fearful spirit shun 

A friend's kind look, or foe's proud scorn. 

Tho' pitied is the rose that fades. 

And blighted flowers know friendly shades, 

Still, my grieved spirit mourns alone, 

For none may soothe my tearful moan. 
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My path no more with flowers maj bloom. 
In vain to seek the rose I roam : 
No sweet bird sings to me at dawn, 
Nor dewy flow'r greets me at mom : 
Spring's blossoms and the myrtle tree, 
Have no more charms, alas, for me ! 
'Tis winter all within my heart, 
Summer's glad smile hath long depart 
The deadly, hemlock and henbane, 
The day of storms, and clouds, and rain 
Suit me the best ; fit emblems they 
Of Life's dark, drear November day. 
Be hushed, sad heart ! no more repine ; 
Behind the clouds the sun may shine, 
And soon its beams may show more clear, 
And the soft zephyr chase thy tear : 
But should my path be ever drear, 
I'll cease at once to mourn and fear. 
Remembering, as I journey on. 
My span of life will soon be gone ; 
And oh, Eternity will shine 
Most brilliant, after grie& like mine ! 



P.S. But oh, I will not mourn nor weep, 
When 'neath the sod I lowly sleep ; 
For trouble there is o'er, and calm 
Gently succeeds the awful storm ; 
Silence pervades the darksome tomb. 
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So sweet to 'me an early doom 
To the deep grare, so sacred, still, 
Where sorrow ne'er intrudes, nor ill ; 
Nor pain contracts th6 placid brow, 
Nor tear bedims the eye as now. 
But o'er the grave the tall grass waves, 
And oft, perchance, the proud storm raves. 
And oftener still the wild birds trill 
The melodies once heard at will 
What reck tho' of these voices strange ! 
My Fancy's wing not then may range 
O'er fields and meadows, or stray back 
Over my sorrowing girlhood's track ; 
Nor sudden recollection start 
The tear, that tells the troubled heart : 
No more of these ; I'll peaceful dwell 
Within my close, unfurnish'd cell ; 
And greet the Dawn, if there be Dawn 
To ope the Resurrection mom : 
And then, I trust, to Heaven aspire, 
Saved, tho' it be by cleansing fire. 
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EVENING SONG TO A CHILD. 

[ WEET little one, with radiant eyes. 
The evening hour draws nigh ! 
And in the cradle baby lies. 
Till the sun laughs in the sky. 

The little birds have ceased to sing, 

And hid their warbling bills 
'Neath the soft down of the mother wing, 

Till darkness leaves the hills. 

The flowers have closed their eyes, while dew 
Falls on the earth's green breast ; 

And the great red sun, mid curtains blue, 
Retires in the west. 

And now our fidr, sweet, lady Moon 

Begins to walk the skies j 
And the stars, that were asleep at noon. 

Open their twinkling eyes. 

And so my pet must say good night ; 

And some sweet tale we'll tell ; 
And those laughing lids, so purely white. 

Must close like the blue bell 
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And God, she'll ask, to keep his Lamb 

While in the arms of sleep ; 
And to him she'll say her evening psalm, 

Like the King who watched the sheep. 



Qood night, my love ! may golden dreams 

Smile on thy in£wt rest ; 
And Angel whispers, like murmuring streams, 

Soothe, e'en thy sinless breast. 




WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER STORM, 

[he thunder's nearer roll I hear ; 
The lightning flashes bright ; 
It awes me with a sacred fear, 
Tho' it yields me sweet delight 



I fear Jehovah's awful voice, 
The mighty King of kings ; 

And yet I sweetly may rejoice 
In the covert of His wings. 



The dread artillery of the skies 
Are emblems of His wrath ; 

And the lightning's red electric dyes 
Are glances His eye darts forth. 



I fear — ^for there comes before me 
The dreadful judgment^bar, 

Where an angry Lamb shall justly 
Each sentence dreaddeclare. 
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But a still, small voice within me 

Breathes promises divine, 
Of the Lamb, whose love shall hide me 

In the Mercy Seat's deep shrina 

And no more with spirit shrinking 
From judgment's dread array ; 

On the love for sinners thinking, 
I could yield my life away. 

But the earnest prayer will quiver 
Upon my trembling breath, 

Do Thou, me. Good Lord, deliver, 
From sudden or painful death ! 

And make me pure tho' thro' sadness, 
That Thy bidding — swift or long. 

May find me prepared with gladness, 
To join in the angels' song. 




VALEDICTION. 
To J. P. I., ON His Leaving England. 

^^ OD be with thee over the brme, 
Q(jt Guide to some Goshen across the line, 
Where thou may'st feed with his goodliest kine, 
And the fat of the land shall content thee ; 
Could I pour out blessings like wine, 
Goodness, and wealth, and health should be thine, 
AH that loves hopes for, or thinks for, in fine, 
Should, though in mingling, forgotten be meant 

thee : 
Ah ! how can I bless thee % 
I can but caress thee. 
My tears might distress thee, 
So, smiling, I press thee 
Close to my heart ; the tears will come after. 
When the ship sails and a fair wind doth waft her 
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With thee from my sight ; and I know that alone 
Thou standest on deck, and, perchance, a moan 
Escapes thy dear lips when thou seest no more 
The forms of thy kindred left sad on the shore. 

Who shall comfort thee, brother, mine ? 
What woman, with an instinct divine 
Trace on thy brow or thy lip the sign 
Of the pain, or the something that grieves thee 1 
Soothe thee, if thou inwardly pine ; 
Clasp thee with sympathies, like a vine ; 
Comfort with comfortings tender as mine ; 
Believe thee, as now our dear mother relieves 

thee) 
Ah ! no mother near thee, 
Attentive to hear thee ; 
Nor father to cheer thee. 
Nor us to endear thee. 

Wilt thou not mourn for us, long for us often 
Thy pleasures to share, thy sorrows to soften 1 
Long for our watchings, our counsel, our aid. 
Our "Peace be upon thee," and "Be not afraid !'' 
Ah, believe me thou wilt, tho' thou strainest now 
To reserve thy lips, to resolve thy brow. 

But go ; — for from our northern zone. 

Our love shall girdle thee, so not alone 

Shall be the hurrah, or the tearful moan ; 

And sympathy shall draw us each day near thee. 
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Shall we for each small wrong atone, 

Keep but the sweet in our childhood gone. 

With the make-up kiss my forgiving one ? 

Endear me, aye, as I will endear thee. 

In our prayers we'll mind thee, 

May be they will wind thee, 

If in error, find thee. 

Bring thee back and bind thee : 

Then go, — ^for the ties of love are unbroken, 

Tho' the handkerchiefs waved, and the farewell 

is spoken ; 
Faint not, but go, with good heart and good 

nerve. 
Turn not to the left, from the right never swerve : 
The road that is thorny, and straight, and grey, 
A Beulah shall widen for thee one day. 




THE DUAL NATURE, 

I WO natures, or two separate impulses 
Conjoined in the same soul confusion make 
A mystery of character unpierced, 
E'en by a skilled Lavater's practised eye. 
Thus, 

If Flora were my goddess, I would choose 
To bloom unseen in leafy solitude ; 
A flower, too pale for the intruder's eye 
To rest upon and covet, and too wee. 
Ever to raise its drooping head above 
The tall grass of its well-enclosed retreat. 
I would not even share the violet's shade. 
Because, while shrinking in its purple robe, 
It seems so like retiring royalty ; 
And then its incense (as a low, soft lute 
Betrayeth where the bowered minstrel plays) 
Discovers its recess. No, I would bloom 
Unknown, unenvied ; young, and joying in 
The very sense of being in a world 
So feir and beautiful ; and I'd unfold 
My petals to each balmy wind, that bore 
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To me the fragrance of more glorious flowers. 
And joy in all their richness : I'd not drink 
The cool dew drop, that £edls from Morning's robe. 
Like a pearl shaken from a bridal train, 
Until it did refract the solar rays ; 
Then would I quaff it happier than she 
Who quaff d her earring to Marc Antony. 
All sounds that play'd ai*ound me should enchant ; 
The trill of birds, the ripple of the stream 
Should, to my voiceless music, chorus make : 
The swaying boughs above, around, should awe. 
Still more the stars with their ^* delightful eyes." 
An Undine soul'd, but not eternally, 
I'd die in time, from ecstasy of bliss. 
Worn out with Nature's poetry, and charm'd 
At last into forgetfulness of it. 
For flowers live not long. — 

No one should weep for me, 

Nor long watch keep for me, 

Nor 'twixt white leaves enfold. 

Dead Beauty to behold. 

Only the Wind in sighs 
" Love her as here she lies. 
As tender and as true, 
Tho' lowlier than you ; " 
Might tell to other flowers 
There flourish'd near their bow'n 
A bloom less sweet and gay ; 
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But not less dear than they : 

Only the Stream should say — 

" I miss her on my way/* 

Only the Honey Bee, 

*' She keeps no sweets for me ; " 

Only the Butterfly, 

" I'm not too gay to sigh 

When Mendly flowers dia" 

But nothing human should 

On my green peace intrude ; 

Nor e*er above the mould. 

Should my strewn leaves be told. 

My genera to trace, 

Or fix my floral place ; 

Oh no ! unseen, alone, 

I'd bloom and fade unknown. 
But 

If I were a bird, I would not be 
A little, chirping linnet, nor a thrush. 
Nor any bird of meaner lute or wing ; 
Nor anything you fondle in a cage. 
I would not to the snowy window sill 
Come for the crumbs the little ones might leave. 
I would not be the lark, to soar at mom, 
But nest all night contented on the ground. 
Like to a sensuous poet, oft inspired 
With lofby themes, and soaring to their height ; 
Then back returning to his low-bom joys. 
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Rather than ring the lark's loud carol, I 
Would scream the sea-gull's scream, in shrieking 

winds, 
While borne in their free pinions o'er the wav« 
That answer in such awful symphony, 
(As strains have been conceived and shouted forth 
Bom from a mad musician's maniac brain) ; 
But never mind the song, the spread of wings 
Would be my great ambition ; Oh, to nest 
Above the lofty pines, and be caught up 
Into the very bosom of the storm ! 
Upon the craggy rock 'mid thunders loud, 
To sleep unhurt, as sings the nightingale ; 
And in the freshness of the mom awake 
To sense of freedom ! In the great expanse 
To feel like a strong spirit unconfin'd. 
And so to rise and greet the morning sun, 
Not shrinking from him, with the servile lids 
Of men who cannot meet his kingly gaze ; 
But as I were an equal, dare to fix 
My powerful eye upon his scorching face. 



0, yes, I'd be soaring 

With winds and waves roaring ; 

Mock at the thunder cloud, 

Answer its volley loud. 

Rejoice in Infinity, 

In sense of sublimity. 
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In greeting the sunrise 
With my unwinking eyes ; 
Or in the swooning air 
Hovering o'er meadows fisdr, 
See how each living thing 
Fears the fierce feathered King. 



Things mean, keep far from me ! 
The sun and its star for me ! 
Winds in your mighty sweep, 
Time with my swift course keep : 
In the sublimity 
Death meet and vanquish are ; 
Short be the agony — 
Long is the sleep. 




GEILBHOOUS IGNORANCE AND 
YOUTH'S PRESUMPTION. 

Bl lightly come, so quickly pass, 
^ The children's dream of future woe ; 
As shadow flung upon the grass. 
When passes by the startled roe. 



To them Life seems a purple Hill, 
Kingly to greet the Evening Star ; 

The tarn flows down to meet the rill ; 
Sweet paths lead to the summit far. 

A bark on a pacific sea, 

They hope with pearls and gems to lade ; 
The coral reef may treacherous be, 

The young adventurer's undismay'd. 

A battle with unequal foes, 

Self ever prov'd superior strong ; 

Potent o'er incidental woes, 

Grand in the vict'ry over wrong. 
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And so the careless girls and boys, 
Presume e'er tried by noontide heat ; 

How innocent their childlike joys. 
With the great world beneath their feet. 

They gather round the hoary sage, 
And listen rev'rent to his tale ; 

But not for them the truths of age, 
They yet may wanton in the vale. 

But ah, when dream of childhood o'er, 
The sunny slopes they leave behind, 

How stem the landscape glooms before ; 
How cold the real world they find. 

So ghostly come, so lingering stay. 

Life's deepening shadows on young hearts, 

As trees upon the moonlit way, 
More spectral as the sun departs. 

They near the Hill they thought so fair; 

Alas that Distance should enchant ! 
They had not thought its steep so bare, 

And yet to reach the height they pant. 

Far off they had not seen the stones, 
Much less the thorns untU they bled ; 

Nor ever dream'd the fainting ones. 
The sun so hot, shone overhead. 
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They had not judged the climb so long ; 

Nor e'er confessed their pow'rs so weak : 
O humbled ones ! cry to the Strong ! 

And from above your succour seek. 



Night closes round the sunny sea, 

Fierce winds assail the venturous bark ; 

The brave, young heart strives manfully, 
And yet his course is in the dark. 



He thought he knew the charted way, 
Nor deemed the winds so pitiless ; 

Gennesaret's quiet lake by day 
Is now a fierce Tiberias. 



Happy if he a master owns, 

(Tho' unbelief may say he sleeps,) 

And cries, with self-despairing groans, 
"Lord, calm for me these troubled deeps." 

" I perish, carest Thou not, Lord ? " 
yes ! he hears the spoken " Peace." 

Enough, it is the Master's word, 
For lo the raging waters cease. 
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When Self suffices, Jesus sleeps, 
Nor seeks the confideut to guide ; 

When at His feet, Self falls and weeps, 
He wakes to calm the waters wide. 



Not in the armour whole of God, 
Does youth full oft begin the fight ; 

And soon his young blood dyes the sod. 
From burning wounds he keeps from sight. 

Till prone, overpowered by loss and pain. 
He learns his weakness and his pride ; 

And Self despairs to rise again, 
Without the Captain at his sida 

Faith sees him lay his weapons down ; 

Self bleeds ; but Christ is glorified : 
Now by the cross he wins the crown, 

Wins with the Captain at his side. 



Oh, sad the lessons taught to youth ! 

The world a land of shadows is ! 
Who at first sight was charm'd with Truth 1 

Who has not sought a phantom bliss 1 
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Have we not all presumed that Life 

Should bring the Good we long'd to gain ; 

Presumed that Self should win the strife, 
And laurelled stand upon the plain. 



Yowed to be good, and kind, and strong, 
Heading an ancient chivalry ; 

Eesolved to conquer innate wrong, 
Taught by a high philosophy. 



Till failing ofb, we learn to place 

Our lore of books upon the shelves ; 

And humbly pray that God's good gi-ace. 
May save us, chiefly from ourselves. 
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VOICES IN THE STREET, AT MIDNIGHT. 

(FBOM THB SICK BOOM.) 

0(C LONE a^in ! tbro' another night, 
JQJL I must summon sleep in vain ; 
And solitude bringeth no delight 
To this poor, feverish brain. 

For when Thought links hand in hand with Sleep, 

And flees from the lonely room, 
What a poor, weak, tossing thing doth keep 

Count of her hours of gloom. 

And the firelight bears me company, 

Tho' I shun its ruddy glow ; 
It is sad, to know there are many 

Watch thro' a deeper woe. 

In cold, bare rooms, where no firelight bums. 
Nor the shaded lamp stands near ; 

Nor an anxious mother soft returns. 
Her sick one's watch to cheer. 

Thinking of these I would grateful be, 

Nor one moment dare repine ; 
For the child of hate and poverty 

Has no such balms as mine. 
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And yet this feverish restlessness, 

That I know not to control ; 
How does it o'erpow'r and distress 

My peace, desiring souL 

The town is as still as the woods to-night ; 

I would that some minstrel boy 
Had here a lady love to delight, 

With tales of by gone joy. 

I have known a noble tenor voice. 

Wake here such love and pain ; 
A nightingale could not more rejoice 

In the sweetness of its strain. 

He Cometh not now — 'tis better so ; 

Knowing what tunes his lyre, 
For the red wine in its mantling glow, 

Doth his latent genius fire. 

Ere the Christmas-tide the waits came by. 

And such lovely music made ; 
that to-night I could quiet lie, 

And hear sweet " Mabel " play'd. 

But hark ! there's a sound comes from the street, 

Like a desperate cry of pain ; 
And now there's the fall of many feet ; 

I hear the cry again. 
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I haste to the window, faint and cold ; 

Those are awful blows I fear — 
And oh, *tis a woman I behold, 

A woman's voice I hear. 



A manisu; of Satan, see her ramp 
Up and down the pavement cold ; 

Such a young, hard face shews by the lamp, 
It dares the woman old. 



Who says with a mother's coaxing tone, 

" Ah do not disgrace us here ! 
Go home to your husband, naughty girl ! 

Mr erring daughter dear." * 

But wild and shrill she prolongs her wail. 
And strikes her hands with rage ; 

And in curses loud she tells her tale. 
And reads her life's dark page. 

Oh if one could hear the arch-fiend swear, 

'T would be most terrible ! 
But an oath, on a woman's lips laid bare. 

Makes earth the fouler hell. 



* The words of this remonstrance are simply transposed 
for the sake of the verse. 
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Oh, for the voice of a Mrs. Fry ! 

The winning touch of her hand ! 
That one might use o'er those passions high 

A saintly, sweet command. 

If I could go to that awful girl, 

If I were equal to it ; 
Tho* righteous lips might say with a curl, 

** You forgot yourself to do it.'* 

Would it be wrong ? This I cannot tell. 

If the fear of man were all, 
I might hope to do such mission well. 

Hearing the Master's call. 

But will not those oaths my vigil haunt, 
And scatter my thoughts, and stain ? 

Will not the echoing, fearful taunt 
Make attempt at prayer in vain 1 

Oh ! Let me pray in sincerity, 
Ov/r Father who art in Heav'n, 

Adopt this poor child of misery, 
May my sister be forgiVn. 

Let me say some hymn with fervor deep. 

From holy Keble or Ken ; 
And God, as He gives His loVd ones sleep> 

May close my eyelids then. 



A CHILD'S QUESTION. 

; OTHER, why do the stars shine out 
Only when night is daxk ; 
Why do they one by one retire 
Ere sings the merry lark 1 



At eve to see them I walk forth ; 

I think of them in sleep > 
And when I wake and find them gone, 

I'm almost prone to weep. 

Last night I had a pleasant thought, 

I thought it would be fine 
To see the sun and consort moon, 

The stars, together shine. 



Why is the sun left all alone, 
A monarch in his power 1 

Do angels put the sweet stars out 
At early morning hour 1 
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What a proad court the heav'ns would be, 

If hat the son and moon. 
And all their train of courtier stars 

Their stations took at noon 1 

Then, why does God conceal them. Ma 1 
Where hide their beams away i 

Whence are they in the sleepy night 1 
And whither in the day ? 



My gentle boy, an angeFs breath 
Could never quench those fires ; 

Nor an archangel chorus drown 
The music of their lyres. 

The mighty Hand that plac'd them there, 
Bids them their circles keep ; 

And ev'n now they're mirrored low 
In waters dark and deep. 

They leave us not when darkness flies. 

Nor with the shades retire ; 
It is the sun preTents their beams 

Running his course of fire. 

We need them not in hours of day ; 

But when there follows night, 
€k)d wills not darkness unreliev'd, 

At everUide is UghL 
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And so 'tis with the firmament 

Of the Inspired Word j 
There shines thro' every hallowed page, 

« The brightness of the Lord." 

And there are promises that burn 

Like stars, but dimly show 
Till we discern them in the well 

Of some dark, bitter woe. 

And when night closes o'er the soul. 
And God conceals His face ; 

How beautiful ! how star-like shine 
His promises of grace 1 

In the full light of His countenance 
Some saints can sit and sing ; 

But there are timid ones beneath 
The shadow of His wing. 

They don't mistake the shadow love 
They know that they are His ; 

For the spangles of His vesture fill 
Their souls with secret bliss. 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER, 

^EAR little Flora ! little birthday queen, 
Who for six circling years to us has been 
A baby-monarch crown'd with olive leaves, 
And the sweet buds of hope affection weaves ! 

The golden sceptre thy unconscious hand 
Wields over us is tried for love's command ; 
We gave it thee this day six years ago, 
And bless'd it ere we gave, we own'd thee so. 

Thou art in turn a subject little one. 
Bending the knee, in homage to each throne 
To which thou cleav'st, and ask'st thy share of love, 
Like older suppliants to the throne above. 

My liege, my queen, what is a life like thine 
At six years old % A cup for milk and wine ? 
Ah no ! the gall and wormwood childhood shares, 
And its light frame beneath its cross appears. 

Hope gilds its future ; tender roseate hues 
Of morning clouds, laden with honey dews, 
Float ever round and up, alluring on 
With sunbeam promises, ere evening, gone. 
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And yet, my child, the spring-time is so sweet. 
Then is the time to sow the autumn wheat ; 
The hours of thy young toil are cool and bright, 
And love is sentry of thy couch by night. 



Ah, when June's roses blossom, where may 
Was wont to bloom, and a more glorious day 
Reveals thee in the flush of womanhood. 
Thy loveliness just bursting from the bud. 



Then, then, if like a kingdom fairly won, 
Thy heart's proud portals by the loVd undone. 
Thy conqueror crown'd by thy true hand and leal, 
To his deep vows thy own troth sets the seal ; 



Oh, may his sceptre over thee be kind ; 
And silk, the fetters, thy firm will to bind ; 
That as the gourd-vine creeps the cedar o'er. 
Thou, when thou lov'st, may cling to and adore. 



Oh, child ! oh, little life ! oh, creeping vine ! 
Earth's purest joys and blessings all.be thine ; 
Thy mellow autumn rich with golden grain. 
Thy winter, an old age unsear'd by pain. 
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And most of all I pray the holy Dove 
May whisper to thy soul ; joy, peace, and love ; 
That call'd to God, like Samuel when a child, 
Thy blood-wash'd robes may keep thee undefil'd. 



P.S. — Now thou art amid the blisses, 
Of parents', sisters' birthday kisses : 
Were I near thee, I would cover 
Lips, and eyes, and forehead over. 



THE jEOLIAN harp AND THE URN. 

^ N j^olian harp is thfe poet's soul ; 

Melodies rapturous, or sad, vibrating ; 
As the winds of passion that o'er it roll 

Attune it at will, to their loving, hating, 
Or bid it in low-breath'd whisperings tell 
The blisses and woes that in spirits dwell. 

The musician's soul is a charmM Urn, 

With sounds, like rain fill'd to over-brimming; 

It bids them o'erflow, and drinks, in turn, 

Notes borne from a far off angel's hymning. 
The Harp and the Urn on one altar be 

Full solemnly hallow'd by Piety. 



WISHES. 

°HAT must I wish for Kate % what must I 
wish her] 
For kindly wishes she is such a fisher : 
What shall I wish her then, that best shall please ? 
Well : being in the humour just to tease, 
I'll say that as the moon climb'd in the heaven, 
I made of curtseys the prescribed seven. 
And said : May she have common sense to guide 
In such perplexities as may betide. 
Second : lest prettiness should make her vain. 
May she in years succeeding grow quite plain ; 
And thirdly : to be spared an anxious life, 
May no man take her for his little wife. 
And as a piebald horse passed by my door, 
I wish'd again, to make each wish more sure. 
And must I wish again ] Unreasonable ! 
She thinks my wishes, then, unseasonable ; 
Then must I crave new beauties for her face. 
And for her presence every added grace 1 
That will I not ; for what I wish must last. 
When youth and freshness, and the bloom are past. 
Shall it be Genius tlien ? — the gift brings pain, 
So I must e'en begin and wish again : 
Soundness of mind 1 — this may ^e understand 
Is more than fertile brain, or lissom hand. 
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A loving heart ? This God has giVn, my sweet, 
So lest it bleed beneath unworthy feet, 
I'll simply wish that she may never place 
Her heart's affections in a &Ise embrace ; 
But consecrated by her happy tears, 
They may be cherish'd in the coming years, 
By one all worthy of her woman trust ; 
Strong to sustain, and good, and kind, and just 
I'll wish her every charm that's good and true. 
Because she may such charms in age renew. 
So Kate accept with love these wishes three, — 
Sound mind, good heart, true love's felicity. 



SONG OF THE PLOUGH BOY 
ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
STEAM-PLOUGH. 

I now may shake from my soul the brand 
Of low desires and unskilful hand ; 
Of a mind that ne'er soars above the clod, 
Nor covets the path by the scholar trod. 

O, for long, long years they have sneered at me. 
From pulpit stand and from platform free ; 
And the preacher has said the Heavenly Gate 
Stood as wide for me as the scholar great. 
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So to humble the great ones by extreme, 
He thought himself mighty wise, I deem ; 
And the orator, condescending said, 
The ploughboy and I are equal dead I 

Or else he has vaunted as one elect 
For the rough son of toil, his great respect 
And my appetite praised, and my hardiness, 
Nor deemed that I heard in bitterness. 

But as from the team my dreamy eye 
Has wandered, to fix on the changeful sky, 
I have felt I'd a soul above the clod, 
That could bum towards the things of God. 

Eer my early rest I have watched the stars, 
And my soul has long'd to burst its bars ; 
But the ploughboy's soul is earthed round and round, 
If he sleep with the stars, he must wake to the 
ground. 

As weary IVe lain on the kitchen hearth, 
My pauper mind has cried out in its dearth ; 
And IVe read, by the trying light o' the fire, 
Tho' I knew it was misery to aspire. 

Sometimes to my fellows I told my grief, 
But they heard me in vacant unbelief ; 
When I said that Ignorance was mishap. 
They jeered at me for a college chap. 
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Poor souls ! 'twas the plough that made them 

gross ; 
They caxried some gold tho' o'erlain with dross ; — 
The wheels o' their minds got in the ruts ; — 
And the gem was untried by artist cuts. 

But the days of my drudgery now are o'er, 
Clod-hopper and clown I will be no more, 
Its to elevate me the " kittle o' steam," 
Is doing the wooffh o' the hotsea ami! tedm,^* 



My brother, this morning I rode in the lanes. 
The farmers were talking and telling the gains 
The steam plough would bring, I felt glad for their 

But more for the gain to the honest plough boy. 

It may not be well that the classes should meet, 
And the rich and the poor be one in the street ; 
But the birthright of mind, and the culture of 



Be yours without vanity or pretence. 

May we hope that these changes may hasten the 

day. 
When the Sabbath Millenial shall have its sway ; 
When the swords shall be beat into pruning hooks, 
And brotherhood be more than a thing of books. 



YOU SHALL NOT MOUNT THE 
STAIRS BABY, 

OTJ shall not mount the stairs, Baby. 
Ambitious little elf ! 
Now the door is closed I have you, 
I'll keep you here myself. 

O what a little tempest then 

Is Baby in his grief : 
A will like that in such a frame, 

Is almost past belief 

You little aspirant for a place 

For you as yet too high ! 
Bather than let you climb and fall, 

We'll suffer that great cry. 

Easier than beat the door down love, 
You'll sprain your little wrist ; 

Now why not give up gracefully, 
Be loved again and kissed. 
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Oh, there's a little darling one 

To kiss and to forget ! 
But while I wipe those dimpled cheeks, 

My own with tears are wet. 



It may be I am weak, Baby, 
Such trifles can suggest, 

Analogy twixt you and me, 
And make me stand confest. 



For once upon a time. Baby, 
/ longed to climb the stairs ; 

And oh, to win position high 
I laughed at all the cares. 



I struggled, and I fought. Baby, 

Something as you did now ; 
And then when every door seem'd closed, 

Pain gathered on my brow. 



So on suffering couch God laid me 
Ajid drew the curtains round ; 

And all my young ambitious aims, 
He scattered to the ground. 
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And at first I murmured sorely, 
But from that room so still, 

He brought me not till I had leari^ed 
Submission to His will. 

A little like are we, Baby, 
Tho' now you are so good ; 

Cooing and stroking down -my face. 
As if you understood. 

And I'd behave as quietly. 

But not like you forget : 
Is it all weakness, Baby love, 

That still my cheeks are wet ? 
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A PRAYER FOR PURITY, 

^ ET me serve Thee in white robes, 
Thou Heavenly Bridegroom sweet, 
And shed my tears of penitence 
Upon thy sacred feet. 

Let me serve Thee in white robes, 

Mine are defiled and rent^ 
As wandering thro' this mazy world, 

With giddy steps I went. 

Let me serve Thee in white robes 

The years I yet may bide ; 
And send Thy Holy Spirit down, 

To deck me for Thy bride. 

Let me serve Thee in white robes, 

And jewels of Thy grace. 
That all around beholding me 

May Thy dear love embrace. 

Let me serve thee in white robes. 

To all Eternity : 
I am but a poor child of Earth, 

Sweet Bridegroom pity me. 
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SHE GRIEVES NOT NOW. 

JHHE grieves not now ; she has no power to 
^^ grieve : 

She joys not now ; she has no power to joy : 
Your reparation could not half retrieve ; 

Nor could your scorn continued much annoy. 



She feels no grief but the keen sense of loss ; 

All sense of youth lost, tho' she is so young ; 
Pleasures ideal shuns she as a cross ; 

Nor mourns the harp upon the willows hung. 



She says her soul is like a painted shell, 

Thrown from its native sea, on sandy shore ; 

It was not shattered by the angry swell. 

But a pulse ceased within, to throb no more. 



Men call it beautiful ; and deftly touch 
A thing they think so fragile, and so fair ; 

The desecration will not harm her much. 

Unless they ask what Life once sheltereil there ? 

H 



THE WRECK OF THE STEAMSHIP 
^'LONDONr 

''And the children asked what was the cause of so 
much woe."— Times. 

) HY do you cry % " said the children, 
" Why do you wail and weep, 
With faces upturned to heaven," 

While the cold winds o'er them sweep % 

" Oh, why do you cry and sorrow, 
The great ship rocks on the deep ; 
But calmer 'twill be to-morrow 
When we wake up from sleep % 

" We want to sleep, for we're weary. 

If we could dry your tears ; 

Ah, let us, tis rough and dreary, 

But one prays, and we think Christ hears. 

" And why do you press us sobbing, 
When we would be rock'd to rest % 
We can't understand the throbbing 
So strong and strange in your breast. * 
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Aud the mothers answered wildly, 
" Darlings we cannot save I 

Yet, fear not, but look up mildly 
To Him who walked on the wave." 



Around their captain assembled, 
Mothers and babes, and men ; 

They spoke not one word, but trembled 
And listened, and heard, and then 



Hose no more sob nor wailing ; 

But calm in their despair, 
And all human succour failing. 

They knelt them down for prayer. 



And, oh, what a congregation 
Crowding the garment's hem ! 

And what earnest supplication 
Went up to God from them ! 



And the Preacher preached repentance, 
And faith to make the leap. 

To the poor souls under sentence 
Of death, on that wild deep. 
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And some on their knees sought snatches 

Of hope from psalm and song, 
And 'twas thus the awful watches 

Of that dread night passed on. 

And the storm raged black above them. 
The waves foamed out their wrath, 

And they gathered round their captain. 
While no ray of hope dawned forth. 

Till, hark ! o'er the sea and tempest, 

Rises one great, wild cry, 
From two hundred and twenty shipwrecked. 

Going all down to die. 

And the ship has sunk stem foremost 

Down the vast sea's abyss. 
And the waters o'er the whelmed host 

Have quench'd each cry and kiss. 

And the struggle is all over. 
And the winds howl their dirge. 

And the storm birds in them hover, 
And scream above the surge. 

By a short rough road to Heaven 
Have many reach'd the Throne, 

And the prodigal has risen. 
And to his Father gone. 
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For we know that in the silence, 
When first they knew their fate, 

To none in faith and penitence 

Was said « Too late ! " " Too late ! " 



But the children ! oh, the children ! 

Are sav^d every one ; 
And stand like little brethren, 

Gazing upon the Son. 

Here no soft, white shrouds, nor blossoms 
Shall deck them for the grave, 

For death — clasped on mothers' bosoms 
They sleep in Ocean-cave. 

And what time we read their story ; 

Let us on bended knee, 
Pray God moor us in glory. 

Where "shall be no more sea»" 
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THE SEA AT SUNSET BEFORE A STORM, 

Reprinted from the "Quiver." 

^^ LACID as an Italian lake, 

Jl^ When the declining sun did take 

His farewell kiss ; 
And lingered o'er its waters blue, 
With crimson lips, disparted through 

The deep abyss. 



And round and up the thunder clouds, 
And clouds white, soft as infants' shrouds. 

Felt that long kiss ; 
And on the sea, and o'er the sky, 
And on my soul, I know not why, 

There fell a bliss. 



Storm clouds were gathering o'er my soul, 
Friendlike, distressful in their roll 

Of angry play ; 
While white clouds like home memories stood. 
Timidly beckoning me to good, 

To dawning day. 
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And as th' Ideal loveliness 
Of Sun and Sea, in fond caress 

Soothed earth and sky ; 
My soul from out her grief and shame, 
Untroubled as those waters came, 

She scarce knew why. 

But this she knew, that Christ was near. 
Who chiding the rebellious tear 

Said, " Peace be stUl." 
So she was hushed, and prayed that He 
Would moor her on the crystal sea, 

When pleased His will. 



THE DREAM. 



1^ NE night when the stars were blinking, 
And my star of hope was sinking, 
rd a dream that set me thinking. 
And a vision too. 

I'd a dream ere my uprising. 
Filled me with a strength surprising. 
And I felt like realizing, 
What my soul idealizing, 

Held most good and true. 
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Do you ask me, why I never 

Quit the uncrowned long endeavour, 

Tis that dream can fire me ever, 

And my strength renew. 

And the end I'll follow, follow, 
On the mountain, in the hollow ; 
Tireless as the passing swallow 
In her airy flight. 

You may frown, and you may chide me, 
Prophesy what may betide me. 
Only let me try my pinions. 
In those fanciful dominions, 

That I feel my right. 

Till then, though my path be dreary. 
And my feet be torn and weary, 
I'll put on a courage cheery 

Travelling towards the light. 
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WANTED A SERVANT. 
(In Imitation of "Wanted a Governess,") 

fKNOW not a want that is found in tte papers 
That is put there so often in tears and in 
vapours, 
By mater-familiases borne down with one care, 
Averaging forty, at forty ! not fat and fair 
For Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant ! ! 

A General Servant !!! 



A domestic is wanted — ^good, steady, and strong, 
In a house so well ordered that nothing goes wrong. 
Unless we'll allow by a mere casuality, 
Sickness, perhaps, or a kind of fatality ; 
For the mistress herself sets so good an example, 
And the children, when grown, are a very fit 

sample 
Of how method and zeal may make leisure time 

ample. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant ! \ 

A General Servant ! ! ! 
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Good character wanted and good common sense at 

once, 
To meet, as it should do, all requirements at once ; 
" Wanted for all things a strict capability, 
None need apply who in aught lack ability ; " 
A good temper too, always found cheerful and kind, 
That to help in the nursery sometimes will not 

mind ; 
For there's six little angels all under seven, 
Three boys at vacation, two girls make eleven. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant !! 

A General Servant !! ! 

A domestic is wanted — kind^ active, and sure, 
Correct in her conduct, her words and acts pure, 
Who will let her light shine for the strictest 

morality, 
Kemember the texts, and who will in reality 
Be obedient in service, not given to prattling. 
Of family affairs hearing nothing, nor tattling ; 
But for their reputation as for her own battling. 
Wanted a Servant 1 Wanted a Servant 1 ! 

A General Servant ! ! ! 

No courting allowed at area railings ; 

Hoops, jackets, nor hats, nor any such failings, 

As should raise the young woman out of her station, 

Or detract from her modesty or adaptation 

For the work she's engaged to; and we may mention 
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That to all her commands she must pay strict 

attention ; 
Not given to answer at a little fault-finding, 
Nor sulking for hours, as if reproof minding. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant 1 ! 

A General Servant ! ! ! 

A domestic is wanted who early can rise, 

And do aught in the making of puddings and pies, 

Who can roast and can toast ; can dress and can 

truss 
A turkey, a pheasant, a duck, or a goose, 
A chicken ; can get up soups, hashes, and stews, 

and 
Be at pastries, and jellies, and creams nice of hand ; 
And here we insert that she must be able 
To attend to the door, and to wait at the table. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant ! ! 

A General Servant ! ! ! 

As the washing's done home she must look to the 

laundress. 
Be able to clear, starch, and iron a long dress. 
And get up the muslins and frill'd- pillow-cases. 
And the sweet little baby's white robes and the laces : 
A drie qud non^ though we will not name knitting. 
That she help in the darning, the mending, and 

fitting, 
A Utile of this her leisure admitting. 
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But above all, below stairs and up is desired, 
That she polish and clean, and some strength is 

required 
For all this, but to help, a charwoman is hired. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant ! ! 

A General Servant ! ! ! 

In the kitchen, 'tis hoped that her covers and pans, 
Her stove^ be as bright as Welsh milking cans. 
By person or writing please to apply 
To Lucretia, the Registry, number 9, High 
Street, Town Ripon, — the wages nine pound ; 
Rather small it may be, but a good home is found. 
Wanted a Servant ! Wanted a Servant ! ! 

A General Servant ! ! ! 




THE HIGH THOUGHT AND THE 
LOWLY PRAYER, 

STUDENT sat in the lone hour of night 
Among his books ; and penned anon, and 
mused, 
Or paced the room ; while a deep flush of pride, 
Crimsoned his brow, as sunset dyes pale heav'ns. 
It was that a great Thought, had like a star 
Kisen upon his soul ; and lest it should 
Fade from the Armament of his idea, 
He sought to prison it and make his own. 
And wisely thus, for Poets' thoughts like stars, 
Vanish sometimes but do not oft return. 
"This thought," said he, "from out the mental strife, 
Will flash upon men's souls, like the quick fire 
Discharged from waiTing thunder clouds, and I 
For this shall higher rank with men : " and so 
He wrought at his new thought, and clothld it 
With most chaste drapery of words ; worked out 
Each subtle beauty and expression, as 
A sculptor might from out the chisell'd stone. 
Perfection give to a Madonna face. 
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He set it also to the music sweet 

Of rythmed verse, and careful chosen rhyme ; 

Revised it, re-reraed, and thought it good. 

Then sent it to the world, forgetting fear 

In hope. It winged its way, soaring above 

The busy tribes of men, many of whom 

Were far too occupied with things of sense 

Even to raise their eyes to it ; on some 

Its music fell with discord, and a few 

Whose voice could sway the multitude 

Pronounced it meretricious ; meteor bom from 

earth ; 
No jewel from the mine of genius. 
But a mere stone, made by consummate skill 
To wear the sparkle rarest diamonds fling. 
Then hissed the crowd ; the poem fell to earth, 
And the young author at the hour of night 
Again sat with his books ; no darling hope. 
No lofty purpose crimsoned now his brow ; 
But the slight curl on his scholastic lips. 
Told of the chafing spirit, and at last 
When a soft deprecating hand had stolen 
Into his own, he bowed his aching head 
And suffered to his manhood the relief 
Of a few slow, exceeding bitter tears. 



Upon the crowded streets at Christmas-time 
A poor boy walked, with bare, frost-bitten feet, 
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His naked shoulder purpled by the cold, 
That lent a rosiness to some fair cheeks 
That dimpled with the gladness of the week ; 
And as the gnawings of the want within 
Mad^ themselves felt more keenly, his sunk eyes 
Patient in their mute eloquence, looked up 
Into the faces of the passers-by, 
As envying their comfort, thro* the panes 
Which showed the shelves of rare confectioneries 
(To his poor longing eyes such costly sweets, 
While he had lack of bread,) and still he stood 
While merry strangers passed him, in and out 
Taking no notice of him, but to draw 
Their silken robes from contact with his rags. 
Young Dives passed him with a sneer and frown ; 
Why linger here on the same flags with me 1 
Was what his look meant, and his pampered dog 
Barked, snapped at him, and frisked upon his way. 

He moved on slowly with a stifled groan, 

" He hath forgot me who the ravens feeds," 

Was the remonstiunce, on his purple lips. 

Then self rebuked he prayed, " Dear Lord, forgive 

Forgive me this, — consider me — and oh. 

Put not upon me more than I can bear." 

And soon that prayer had winged its way above 

The sun, the moon, the stars; even to God's 

Throne ; 
No chanted litany went more direct ; 
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And in the golden vials it bad place, 

Mingling its odours with the fragrant prayers 

Of Prophets, Priests, and Kings. You might have 

seen 
That young face brighten as the answer came, 
The bidden manna for his hungry soul. 
Truly " Man liveth not by bread alone." 
Still wistful looked his eyes ; but not a shade 
Of envy darkened them, rather of love 
And pity for the souls who had no Bread 
From Heaven. And thus a gaze met his, — a gaze 
Prom bright eyes dimming fast with tears, and low, 
And timid spoken words fell on his ear. 
" Not more than you do I deserve poor boy !" 
While a gloved hand pressed in his own a crown, 
Regretting that it was all left to giva 
No time for thanks, the youthful donor sprang 
Into his carriage, and these little ones 
Saw nothing of each other from that day. 
Those who had heard the words, and seen the act, 
Spoke of the young lord's condescension, and 
His charity to a poor beggar boy ; 
But angels only recognised therein 
An answered prayer, and brothers in Christ met. 

Humble thyself my soul, when in thee Thought 
Exalts itself, and calls not Jesus Lord ; 
When any selfish aim would woo thee up 
On vain Imagination's purple wing ; 
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When any mystic flight would lead the mind 
From its obedience to the mind of Christ. 
^< All that exalts itself shall be cast down/' 
Amen, Lord ! Even so be it be in me. 
Time shall blot out the thought conceived in pride ; 
But the low pray'r wrung from the lips by sense 
Of nakedness and want, of sin and ail, 
Shall keep its fragrance thro' Eternity. 
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GUARDIAN ANQELS. 



WEET 'tis to my thinking 
^^ That a guardian power. 
Hovers near to aid me 
In temptation's hour ; 
Hovers near to chide, to soothe 
The spring, the sadness of my youth. 



Call it Superstition ! 
I, the faith will cherish 
When a whisper warns me 
Some bright hope must perish ; 
Or when my heart's silent strings 
Throb, 'neath touch of unseen wings. 



If God fi-eed my spirit, 

I know where I'd hover. 

Whose hearts aching pulses 

My soft wings should cover, 

Who should 'mid the press of cares, 

JIntertain me unawares, 



THE POWER OF SONG. 

I HE surface of my heart was troubled^ 
And a sense of pain 
Rising uncontrolled and bitter, 

Paralysed my brain ; 
Yet, *twas but a slight vexation, 
Scarcely worth a grave narration. 



But so it is, and all have proved it, 

When the heart is low, 
Smallest trials are as discords 

Moving us to woe, 
And each pulse vibrating thrills us, 
With the misery that fills us. 



Sometimes we are as harp, or organ, 

Need a master hand 
To attune us, blend and chord us 

With a skilled command ; 
Finest wires are found a rusting, 
Finest chords need the adjusting. 
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Ah me ! I heard upon this eveniDg, 

All mj minors play. 
Not in sweet, tho' plaintive cadence, 

Their sad roundelay ; 
Tuneless as the wind on ocean, 
Moan'd they varied in emotion. 



When, lo ! resolving the confusion. 

Rose a melody. 
Strengthening, soothing, vivifying 

As a psalm at sea; 
Full of tune and mystic measure, 
Suggestive all of hope and pleasure. 

Who the minstrel ? what the music ? 

You will scarce divine ; 
Never rose such lofty cadence, 

From a reed like mine ; 
Filling heart and brain with gladness. 
Reproving me for all my sadness. 

This much, it was my favorite poet 

Singing after tears, 
Not with voice sonorous, grand as 

When the whole world hears ; 
But, as after heavy showers, 
Birds sing 'mid the dripping bowers. 
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And his notes to pleasure charmed me, 

I forgot my smart ; 
He discoursed from deeper grievance 

Music from his heart ; 
But still I felt by sympathy, 
Twixt his and mine affinity. 

This, the Poet's high vocation, 

Tho* a shepherd lad, 
Let him strike his notes with boldness, 

And a Saul is glad ; 
Let him sing, from out his trials, 
We can " wait the lifted vials !" 

Let Self be forgotten, Poets ; 

Art should purify. 
Genius should be more unworldly 

As it nears the sky ; 
Give us from your deepest feelings 
Human nature's best revealings. 
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AN ITALIAN CHRIST, 

LOVELY chUd on the world's orbit stands 
Wreathed with white flowers j while in the 
sculptured hands 
He bears a candlestick^ and taper tall, 
Such as the altar lights, when shadows fall. 

Is this the World's Light, that the reverent bow 
Low at his feet % no lines on his fair brow 
Presentment gives, of a diviner woe 
Than human hearts have known, or ere can know. 

Is he the World's Light ? — ^why that waxen spire ^ 
Can gleam of cressets aid meridian fire ? 
The glow-worm's spark, the glory of the stars, 
" Celestial Venus and refulgent Mars ?" 

Is He the Christ ? the child to sorrow bom % 
Beneath those dimples lurks no shame of scorn. 
Those lips expect not that the cup of grief 
Will make them sorrowful beyond belief. 

Is he the Christ ? — Those tender baby feet, 
Unscarr'd by thorns, unsweltered by the heat, 
Tell not of the rough road my Saviour trod 
E'en from the manger, to appease my God. 
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No look from those sweet eyes can bind or break 
The hearts that at his shrine confession make ; 
Rise sinfiil man, and take thy guilt and ail, 
To the true Christ, entered within the veil 

And think not here to see the world's great Light ', 
That Light arose from out a starless night, 
E'en from the darkness that o'erwhelm'd the tree 
Whence rose the cry " Hast thou forsaken me ?" 

Oh how can canvas dy'd, or sculptured stone, 
Conception give of God's afflicted One ? 
Can sensuous worship wash the sin-sick soul. 
Melt the heart's rock, and make the leper whole V* 

Shame on the idol priests that at such shrines. 
The wafer raise and sacramental wines ; 
Weep for the hands they clasp to lead away 
From Unseen Good, to emblems iGsdr of clay* 

O, while we weep for these, we thank Thee, Lord, 
For sight by faith, for lamp of written word ; 
Thou hast not left us without certain hope. 
Weary and blind our heavenward path to grope. 

Thou art gone up, our Christ, and we contend 
For the Sweet Comforter whom Thou wilt send; 
No aids to service 'vail us till His groans, 
Assist our new-bom spirits feeble moans. 
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We wait not in the crypts or gloom^ aisl^ 
More sweet assurance of the Father's smile; 
But in our souls we ask his love, joy, peace, 
Kivers of waters that shall never <sease. 



TO UNFETTERED MINSTRELS. 

BONNIE Birds ! O warbling Birds I 
Would your wild notes were mine ; 
Ye are not vex'd with choice of words. 
Or ill-accented line. 



O rippling Stream ! O babbling Stream ! 

Tour music knows no measure ; 
You never of revision dream, 

No critic spoils your pleasure. 



O sighing Wind ! O shouting Wind I 
Genius without restraint ! 

If I to you my rules defined. 
You'd say 't would vex a saint. 



LETTER TO A LONG AND SEVERELY 
AFFLICTED FRIEND. 

fHEY tell me thou art saffering, and I would 
that I were near 
To whisper words of faith and love into thy patient 

ear; 
To kneel beside thee, and to put a soothing hand in 

thine, 
And tell thee thou'rt a wounded branch of a most 
precious Vine. 

And as the spring unfolded more, how sweet would 

be to go 
To where the early violets unseen but fragrant 

blow, 
And bring them to thy couch, and lay upon thy 

pillow fair, 
And let them tell thee how they grew beneath no 

gardener's cara 

How the Great Husbandman, who nurs'd their 

beauties in the shade. 
Commanded that their incense should be scattered 

in the glade ; 
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I sometimes think God's flowers type each precious 

saint and child, 
And thou art the hid-flower that sheds its fragrance 

on the wild. 

The incense of thy prayers and life goes forth from 

thy lone room, 
And sweetest light is flung to us from out thy 

deepest gloom ; 
Grod's children are His precious stones j an amethyst 

art thou, 
Shining through darkness, like the stars that night 

wears on her brow. 

Thy best setting is the dark love, so glory be to 

Him! 
Who in His wisdom put thee where the jacinth 

would shew dim j • 
The Lapidist who polishes and cuts his diamonds rare. 
That He may give them to the Son, more costly 

and more fair. 

On the bosom of our High Priest the amethyst will 
shine, 

And with the purple jacinth its rays of light com- 
bine ; 

And each bright stone shall prism forth the smile 
of that dear face, 

That sometimes now is hidden in the mystery of 
grace. 
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Think you one gem that sparkles on that loving, 

throbbing breast, 
Shall dim with grief, remembering the sharpness of 

the test? 
Nay, rather let the gold repine at the refining fire, 
Or the lark i th' under heav'n bewail the' stoop 

that rais'd him higher. 

Be comforted: God knoweth His suffering, secret 
ones. 

His eye marks all their anguish, and His ear re- 
ceives their moans, 

They are precious as His great ones that stand like 
cedars tall. 

Goodly as Saul, and chosen and higher than we all. 

He loves them too pecidia/rly, with special tenderness. 
As an earthy father closest to His kind heart doth 



The timid little weakling, so dependent on His love. 
And hiding there from storms of life like an 
affrighted dove. 

Oh wounded Branch 1 oh Violet pale ! oh Diamond 

in the dark ! 
The wound, the shade, the gloom, are each of special 

love, the mark ; 
Oh secret one ! oh suffering child ! thy sorrows are 

most blest, 
The weariness will so prepare for the eternal rest. 
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Oh, if I share thy heaven, 'twill be I fear by fire, 
And anguish deep must prelude long the raptures of 

my lyre ! 
But I know my Lord is loving, and the way may 

not be long, 
. Nor the race all to the swifb ones, nor the battle to 

the strong. 

They tell me thou art suffering, and I would that 
I were near. 

To whisper words of faith and love into thy patient 
ear; 

To leave my worldliness without, and blend my 
soul with thine. 

To weep with thee, and praise with thee in inter- 
course divine. 
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WISH TO BE FORGOTTEN IN THE 
LAND OF FORGETFULNESS. 

^ WOULD I were a vapor, and could weep 
JI9 My weary burthen with myself away ; 
Or that my life like vapor burned through sleep, 
Might die unnoticed, ere the dawn of day. 

I would that all the sorrows of my life 
Could be forgotten as a passing rain. 

The hope for brighter monx)ws, and the strife, 
The stem resolve and the long watch of pain. 

Humbled, I would die hidden, (as a hart 

Hurt to the death creeps to some lone recess), 

And bear unseen, unchidden, the keen smart 
Which nought but death can comfort or redress. 

Sing no swannaong to linger on the air, 
When the poor working throat has sobb'd its last 

That some may say a singer warbled there. 
We hear the echo now the music's past. 

O silent grave ! best cover for the weak, 
For those poor timid ones who dread the strong. 

Pity that o'er thee hover those who seek 
Thy tenant's secret fear, or grief, or wrong ! 
Pity that some should find the road to thee so 
long ! 



LINES ON A WIDELY REGRETTED 
DEPARTURE, 

PERCHANCE 'tis weU he leaves us, 
God knoweth all his ways j 
Though sore the farewell grieves us, 
Who strewed his path with bays : 
We thiuk no greener laurels 

Will shade his gifted brow, 
In the land that smiles before him 
Than those he weareth now. 

But not for these he careth : 

Who bears the Christian's cross, 
So that the crown he weareth 

Counts all things else but loss. 
But what in him is human, 

Will answer to the pain. 
Of the familiar faces 

He may not see again. 

But, oh, the hearts that wound them 
Round him, while silver chains 

Of sweet word music bound them 
To joys like his or pains. 
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Who thought to hear a brother, 
But deemed an angel spoke, 

Repenting not the homage, 

When slow the spell was broke. 



For these hath he no sorrow, 

For these he knoweth not. 
Who mourn the fiital morrow 

Alike in hall and cot 1 
Ay, surely he will spare them 

One tear of sad regret ; 
Nor in another country 

His own dear land forget. 

It may be that for ever, 

Is ceased for us that voice. 
And we on earth shall never 

In its dear strains rejoice. 
It may be that eternal. 

And trackless is the sea. 
Which bears him from our country 

Another's star to be. 



But tho' our hearts are liven. 
And tears are all in vain, 

A sacred hope is given. 
He shall be ours again. 
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Tho* sweet the Preacher's Counsel,* 
And sweet the Poet's song, 

In Heaven it shall be sweeter, 
XJnmarr'd by grief or wrong. 

Here he proclaims the anguish 

Of an atoning God ; 
And binds the hearts that languish 

'Neath the afflicting rod. 
There he shall praise a Glory 

Such as in Patmos isle, 
Awed the beloved disciple 

Who knew the human snule. 

There saints shall round him gather ; 

And may I at his feet, 
Hear thoughts that might an angel 

Lure from his heavenly seat. 
We pray that God may bless him ! 

With Earth's most feir renown ; 
Until he leaves the laurel. 

To claim a star gemm'd crown. 

♦ Acts XX. 27. 













.VOTES FROM A BRUISED REED, 
To M. V. C. L 

WATCH thy hand roving upon the keys, 
With magic touch, evoking melodies 
That like the waves of ocean, lise and fall, 
Bearing on their light wings the souls of all. 

And now, like a low wind among the trees, 
Or swelling to the freshness of a breeze. 
Thy voice has trilled above the instrument, 
And we to thy sweet will are willing bent. 

There is no whispered word in this great room, 
On no face merriment, or shade of gloom; 
Eather enjoyment spiritualised, 
The sense of something higher realised. 

Thou hast drawn some out of their vanities, 
Etherealised their vain humanities, 
Tho' only for an hour, thou hast brought calm 
To restless hearts, that buried joys embalm. 

Thy voice has ceas'd and now 'a murmured sound 
Of merited applause goes round and round, 
Kind eyes beam on thee, more than lips can say, 
Whilst from their praises thou wouldst hide away. 

K 
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If looks could crown, thou wouldst be crowned now, 
With bay leaves on thy calm and gentle brow, 
And I, for thee, fche poet's wreath would twine, 
But to confer it, neither theirs nor mine. 

Forgive this sigh — I am not envious love; 
But in this moment I feel grieved above 
What the impetuous, long tried heart can bear, 
While o*er me roll the billows of despair. 

Must it be always so, must I sit near, 
And see thee move men to a smile or tear, 
Feeling that in my breast a power as strong. 
Struggles and lives the poet's power of song. 

Our fates so different, it must be so ; 
I too would cheer the drooping sons of woe. 
But none will hear me and I sing alone. 
In the grey twilight when the day is done. 

No echo answers my impulsive Jyre, 
And sometimes I would quench the hidden fire 
That warms no other heart, consumes my own, 
As at its hearth I sit, unmissed^ alone. 

I would if I had lighted it, I'd bring 

My lyre too, and break each tense-drawn string. 

Strive to forget the sacrifice I made. 

And urn its ashes in the cypress shade. 
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But tho' ibis inspiration lives in lamps 
That darken it ; flickering 'mid earthly damps, 
Weak as the flax quenched by the Levite's breath, 
False as the light which flits o'er fields of death. 

It still is heaven-born ; and must I shroud. 
My talent in a napkin, since a crowd 
Of thoughtless ones would sentence it to die, 
Ah no, I dare not, I must " Occupy." 

Cherish it I must ; dim it not with tears. 
Attune my lyre, albeit no one hears ; 
My lyre, I say, it is a bruisM reed 
Scorn'd by the shepherds as a useless weed. 

But the Good Shepherd breaks it not, so I 
Treasure it still, and still would occupy ; 
An angel choir can't drown its faintest tone, 
While Jesus lists from th' Eternal Throne. 

Amid Earth's singers I may not be heard, 
I may be counted as a tuneless bird. 
Or valued as the veriest linnet ; 
Or flower that has no fragrance in it. 

God wills it so ; He weaves for me the shade 
Where willows weep, and flowers bloom to fade ; 
But there are glimpses oft of sun and stars, 
And 'thwart my dark they cast their golden bars. 
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How's this, my soug is changing, and a hope 
Of stronger pinions with more life, more scope, 
Fills all my soul, within a voice says Fool ! 
Weeping that thou wert in the Poet's School. 

The poet's school is loneliness and pain, 
And in it he, aye, learns his sweetest strain ; 
Be comforted, weak minstrel ; look to Heaven ; 
Will not God perfect what Himself has given ? 

He will, I know, and He will use His own, 
It may be when the attunM soul has flown 
Back to her God, and the poor thing of dust 
Awaits the Resurrection of the Just. 

Perchance some stranger near its grave may own 
" She was a child of song, uncrown'd, unknown. 
It matters not — but once her simple lay 
Fell on my heart and soothed its grief away. 

She sang of faith, and promises, and love. 
And taught my earthward eyes to look above." 
Ah, then, my harp above the rest should tell 
That God in chastening had done all things well. 
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